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THE 100-MILLION-DOLLAR LOOK! 





Come learn why it’s today’s smartest buy! 


LOWER AND LONGER in its exciting new sleckness, Chrysler 
is today’s fastest-growing favorite for city and country driving! 
And never has Chrysler's reputation for value been higher . . . 
exclusive new features, found in no other car, demonstrate this 
more clearly than ever. Come try Chrysler's 100-Million-Dollar 
Ride . . . with an entirely new family of great V-8 engines... 


fully-automatic PowerFlite transmission . . . and supreme riding 


TREND-SETTING STYLING characterizes the new Chrysler, any way 
you look at it! ¢ omplete newness is very noticeable in the rear-end 
design: the long, uncluttered sweep of rear deck, in the bold, 


dashing Twin-Tower tail lights, and in the 22% larger rear window! 





ease over the roughest going. Your Chrysler Dealer is ready now to 


show you a money’'s-worth you just can’t beat in any price-class! 
: , ; Yy | 


CHRYSLER 


Come take the ‘‘100-Million-Dollar Ride!’ 


FOR A NEW, EASIER WAY to select desired gear-range, Chrysler has 
put the selector-lever where it belongs . . . on the instrument panel! 
With the one genuine Full-time Power Steering and big, extra-safe 


Power Brakes, Chrysler is a delight to handle, wherever you drive! 
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SAVE UDDERS...SAVE PROFITS FROM 


MASTITIS 
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BLAST It 


NEW 


‘4-BARRELLED” 


wird THE\ 


TARG 


TARGOT offers you fast, positive action when mastitis 
strikes. It combines four powerful antibiotics for a smash- 
ing ‘‘4-barrelled’’ attack on mastitis-causing bacteria. 
TARGOT coats the udder tissue and is not withdrawn TARGOT combines 4 powerful antibiotics: 
when the quarter is milked—in fact, remains up to 72 
hours longer. The tissue is saved and the udder speedily 
returned to normal. Available at your veterinarian, drug- Neomycin 


gist or feed dealer. Write for free literature. * Trade-Mark 
{ Chlortetracycline Avreomycin > * 





ANTIBIOTIC 
OINTMENT 










Penicillin 





Dihydrostreptomycin 
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> 
Lederle AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
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per cow 


you can insure 





profits ! 





a healthier herd 
and healthier 


(Based on the national 
average salt require- 
ment per cow) 








Just that much more Is all it costs to feed a cow 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt instead of ordinary salt 


A healthy cow produces more 
milk... is better able to drop 
a healthy calf...and makes 
more money for you. 


To insure good health, you 
should be feeding your cows 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 


Morton T-M Salt provides 
the sodium and chlorine your 
livestock must have, plus ade- 
quate amounts of vital trace 
minerals: iodine, cobalt, cop- 
per, iron, zinc, and manganese. 

Most farm land lacks one or 
more of these essential trace 
minerals. Lack of any one can 


ome oe a 
actory re uction... greatly 
reduced milk production. 
Feeding trace minerals with 
salt is the surest, most economi- 
cal way to guarantee an ade- 
gente oupply Morton Trace 
Mineralized Salt is inexpensive. 
All animals like it, will eat it 
readily every day. When they 
do, they get the salt they crave, 
plus the trace minerals they need. 


To assure proper mineral bal- 
anes, build your mineral feed- 
rogram around Morton 
Salt. It’s essential ~ a 
jae A economical mineral 
gram — whether or not you cod 
a major mineral supplement. 
Its cost is so slight —the protec- 
tion it offers so valuable — it is 
the only kind you should use. 


Just be sure to feed it to your 
animale free choice. You know 
they need it. They know how much. 
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COVER PICTURE 


Dairy farmers really hit the big time in 
sales promotion last fall. Through an expanded 
set-aside, their American Dairy Association was 
able to purchase a share of the great new Dis- 
neyland television show. Appealing to consum- 
ers of all wre Davy Crockett, Donald Duck, 
and all the fabulous Disney characters and pro- 
grams are bringing our dairy sales messages to 
America’s millions. 

For our June Dairy Month cover, this staff 
Se of our Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 

is most appropriate. Pictured are Mr. 
— Mrs. William Starke; Billy, 4, Susan, 3; 
and neighbor guests, Rhonda Fleming, 6; and 
John Davenport, 11. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


MAKERS RAPPED BY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. F.T.Ce 
ORDERED MANUFACTURERS OF "FARM QUEEN" AND "REDDI- 
SPRED" OLEO TO STOP USE OF DAIRY TERMS. MANUFAC- 
TURER OF "CREAMO" BACK ON THE SPOT AFTER HAVING 
HAD A COMPLAINT DISMISSED. 


OLEO 





E TO SAVE SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS FUNDS. FARM BILL 
PASSED BY HOUSE INGREASED SCHOOL MILK FROM $50 
MILLION TO $75 MILLION ANNUALLY. PROVIDED $15 
MILLION ANNUALLY THROUGH JUNE 1958 FOR BRUCEL- 
LOSIS ERADICATION. SINCE THIS BILL WOULD RESTORE 
90 PER CENT PRICE SUPPORTS ON BASICS, IT FACES 
ROUGH SLEDDING IN SENATE AND PROSABLE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL VETO. HOUSE, SENATE, AND PRESIDENT WANT 

SCHOOL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS FUNDS, HOWEVER. 





U.S. PURCHASES UP FOR BUTTER AND POWDER IN APRIL OVER 
SAME MONTH LAST YEAR. 19 MILLION POUNDS 


RITT TPR 
i Ladd 





(LAST YEAR, 15 MILLION POUNDS) ; CHEESE, 8 MILLION | 


POUNDS (LAST YEAR, 10 MILLION POUNDS) ; POWDER, 
68 MILLION POUNDS (LAST YEAR, 42 MILLION POUNDS). 


MILK FLOW UP’AGAIN. APRIL PRODUCTION ABOUT EQUAL TO LAST 
YEAR AFTER PREVIOUS THREE MONTHS WERE 1 TO 2 PER 
‘ENT BELOW 1954. 


FOREIGN TRADE BILL APPROVED BY DAIRYMEN. SENATE PASSED 
LONG DEFERRED TRADE AGREEMENT BILL. NOW GOES TO 
CONFERENCE TO IRON OUT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOUSE 
AND SENATE. DAIRYMEN IN STRONG POSITION — NO CON- 
FLICT IN PROVISIONS RELATING TO IMPORT CONTROL 
SECTION. 





UTS HEARINGS ON FEDERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS. 
UBCOMMITTEE DECIDED TO CUT OFF LARGE NUMBER OF 
WITNESSES WHO WISHED TO TESTIFY. WILL NOW SPEND 
INLY FIVE DAYS ON CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE. DAIRY 


REPRESENTATIVES IRKED AT BRIEF HEARINGS. 





DAIRY STOCKS AS OF MAY 1 INCLUDED 230 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 320 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, 106 
MILLION POUNDS POWDER. 





Easy To Order Or Renew! .... 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [) New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [| Renewal 


Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for 
years. 


i enclose $ 
the next 


Name Ss a en —s ll 


P.O. sai —_ 


_ State 








SPECIALS 
THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
1 Year—$2.00 —- FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 


(CANADIAN 





semiemounte d 


NEW IDEA MOWERS AND SIDE-RAKES are quick on-and-oll, The 


mower (shown here fits 65 tractor models. The full-trailing mower fits any 
tractor with PTO. Low-wheel and high-wheel rakes are suspension-trussed for 
rigid streneth. Reels vield at both ends. Controls can be handled from tractor 


seat. Changes from side-rake to tedder at flip of lever, 


How to speed up 
"Operation Hay-Time’’! 


What makes nutrient-rich, appetizing quick drying, easy-to-shatter leaves... 


Vis t of all, a 
Ihe rest is up to you and your tools 


hay vod curing weather which carry most of the feed value 


are turned into the center of the 


‘The production ol high quality hay windrow lhere they cure slowly, 
requires fast, clean cutting; quick away from the searing, nutrient- 
even curing with minimum sunlight bleaching sun. The coarse, tough 


on leafy portion good timing rapid tems stick out for faster curing In 


storing this way both the leaves and the stems 


out evenly, which keeps shat- 
Most ol the 
hay 


stock. 


cure 


Fast cutting and curing 
New Idea mowers 
on-and-oll 


into a weather break at 


terme to a minimum 


,ecause are quick 


nutritional value of your gets 


and easy you can jump 


to the barn and your live 


a moments 
sanda 
Ne Ww 


rr lied on to cut 


notice. Built to close tolerance Try it on your farm 


little stronget than necessary, 


To test the hay-making ability of a 
New ask 


your community New Idea dealer to 


Idea mowers can be Idea mower or side-rake 


smoothly teadily, cleanly, even on 


] 
sh. turns. It’s easy to get a day's 
harp sll ’ . bring one out to your farm. Have him 


cutting down by the time air tempera- show you how to adjust and operate 


“ i Loot uring stage 
ture reaches od it for best results Then mow orf 


: > 
Hay is made in the windrow windrow a day's cutting yourself. I 
A New Idea sich rake and t ddet our bet you |i never let that New 
windrow hay tor ideal curm I he Idea machine leave your farm 


DEW [DEA tien coum commanr, sven 7000 wsrmvins conn 


Dept. 1542, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send coupon for free illustrated literature 


New Ideas for Handling Hay” 


[] Full trailing mower 


[} Semi-mounted mower Ajl-purpose elevator 

C) High-wheel side-rake and tedder Twine-wire-tie baler 

CL) Low-wheel side-rake and tedder I am a student I farm acres 
NAME 

ADURES 

co wTY STATE 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on - &, 


tive, destructive or constructive, w 


ubject, whether radical or conserva- 
or foolish, critical or commendatory 


Hoard's Deiryman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


Unfair to hawks 


Would like to comment on your 
“Farm Flashes” column in the 
March 25 issue. I am always sorry 
to see people take hawks and owls 
to task as being completely pred- 
atory. You as well as I know 
that actually only a few types of 
Bullet Hawks steal chickens and 
that the Great Horned Owl alone 
in a chicken stealer at night 

Using a shotgun to control these 
so-called vermin usually will do 
nothing more than kill off the 
very beneficial Buteo Hawks and 
will never catch up to the real 
lolators. Also, I believe you will 
find that facts prove that for ev- 
ery chicken stolen by a hawk or 
in owl, there are about 300 to 500 
rodents destroyed by these same 
birds. The one compensation of 
destroying rodents far outweighs 
the cost of an occasional chicken 
that might be taken 

Ohio Ronert EF. Tayvor. 


No profit here 


Would there be any profit to the 
New York Holstein Queen at milk 
prices paid by one of our national 
milk manufacturers? 

We get $3.10 per hundred pounds 
of milk with 4 per cent butterfat 
test, less 45 cents per hundred for 
hauling, leaving $2.65. That would 
he $927.50 for the milk. The hay 
would cost $200 instead of $108, 
the grain would be $450 instead 
of $350 

This particular milk company 
ends back a test of at least 1 per 
cent under their same test 4 years 
earlier. That would take another 

timated $192.50 off the value of 
the milk. All totaled to this par- 
tieular milk manufacturer's prices, 
Queen would net a profit of ap- 
proximately one dollar 

The final feed cost would be 
$734 here while the price for milk 
would be $735 from this particular 
milk condensing plant 

I think the companies are forc- 
ing labor unions and organizations 
into strikes and holdouts by their 
greedy ways. 


Kentucky Casper MILLER. 


Green feeding not 
final step 


Tn his article In your March 25 
Bruce Poulton calls green 
feeding the “final step” in pasture 


Issue 


utilization. Several farmers in this 
area would dispute Mr. Poulton on 
this. They have found one more 
step beyond that of green feeding 
(daily feeding of fresh-chopped 
forage) that he describes 

These farmers are drylot feed- 
ing from a trench or bunker silo. 
The cows self-feed from these silos 

It takes no more time to dump 
a load of forage in one of these 
silos than into a feeding rack 

Forage must be evenly spaced 
over the growing season for daily 
feeding of fresh material. Droughts 
are serious, but feeding from a 
silo makes it possible to put up 
feed whenever it’s available 

Green feeding makes seven-day- 
weeks a necessity Equipment 
break-downs are serious. There's 


the daily need of attaching the 
chopper and wagons. There’s often 
the need of working in the rain. 

These horizontal silos are inex- 
pensive. They're easy to fill and 
work well with self-feeding. They 
can be re-filled in the fall with 
corn silage so they're in use the 
year around. 


Michigan. Bos Myers. 


A condition for 
direct payments 


The producing end of the dairy 
industry is suffering from some- 
thing. The main symptom is an 
empty feeling in the region of the 
money pocket. The illness has 
been diagnosed by a host of ex- 
perts, no two of whom seem to 
agree on just what to call the dis- 
ease or what the treatment should 


Now I am going to state some 
facts, draw a conclusion from those 
facts, and suggest a possible rem- 
edy 

1. There are in this nation thou- 
sands of cows which are producing 
at a loss. The value of their out- 
put is less than the cost of their 
feed and care. 

2. The total production of all 
of these unprofitable cows adds 
up to more milk every year than 
what we call “surplus.” 

If the production of these un- 
profitable cows were removed 
from the market, there would be 
no surplus. 

I don't like “Government pro- 
grams” of any kind, but if we must 
have a “Government program” to 
help the dairy farmer help him- 
self, let it be done something like 
this: 

Let the Government make a 
payment, so much per hundred- 
weight of milk, or so much per 
pound of butterfat, to the proces- 
sor, who would be required to pass 
all of it on to the producer, with 
this string tied to it: NO PAY- 
MENT whatever for the product 
of any cow which did not produce 
at least 250 pounds of butterfat 
per year, (or 275, or 300, or wher- 
ever it seems best to set it). 

Thus you would reward the 


dairy farmer who is trying to run 
his business like a business. You 
would induce some to test their 
cows, use proved sires, cull out 
low producers, feed better, etc., who 
otherwise would never do so. And, 
finally, you might drive some so- 
called dairy farmers out of busi- 
ness. 

And there is where the trouble 
will arise. Thousands of politi- 
cians, both in and out of office, 
will arise and cry, “You want to 
help the fellow who doesn't need 
help! And the fellow who needs 
help, you want to drive him out 
of business!” 

That's just what I want to do, 
for his own good and for the good 
of the dairy industry as a whole. 
Under a “program” such as I have 
outlined, there would be an alter- 
native to going out of business. 
The alternative: Wake up, use the 
tools that are available (and have 
been for years). Test. Cull. Use 
proved sires. Keep records. Feed 
according to production. 

I would prefer not to use tax 
money. You could levy an assess- 
ment against all milk sold and use 
the proceeds to reward the effici- 
ent producer. I can hear the poli- 
ticians: “Robbing the poor farmer 
to make the rich farmer richer.” 

How about milking the taxpay- 
ers to subsidize the inefficient pro- 
ducer who stubbornly refuses to 
make any move to improve his 
methods? 

That's what support prices do. 

Wisconsin. Perer Curtis. 


Better 
bottled milk needed 


All the advertising in the world 
is not going to sell a product un- 
less that product is good and de- 
sirable. Here’s what I mean. 

When the milk comes frorn the 
cow it is’ rich and creamy and 
flavorful, but, by the time the city 
housewife buys it from the grocer, 
it is thin, blue and watery, and 
sometimes slightly soured (de- 
pending on how long it has been 
kept unsold at the store). 

I know this for a fact. When 
we were forced out of the dairy 
business by falling milk prices and 
high cost of feed, we bought milk 
from the grocery store in town. 
Three cartons out of four were 
unfit to drink. No wonder little 
children don't like milk, or it has 
to be dressed up with chocolate 
and malt and other things before 
they will drink it. 

There wouldn't be a surplus of 
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“When are you going to get rid of those worthless, fat, 
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butterfat in the country if the 
processors were made to put out a 
nice rich bottle of milk instead of 
the poor quality they now do. 

Most people in big cities haven't 
the slightest idea what good milk 
tastes like. The poor populace is 
being cheated of flavor, nutrition, 
and a desire to buy because the 
milk isn’t good enough to really 
and truly want. 

Missouri. Mars. D. F. SweaRINcEN. 


Bouquet to May 10 issue 


There are some good articles in 
your May 10 issue. I always like 
the soundness and dependability of 
your farm items and of your edi- 
torial policies. 


Wisconsin. L. J. MEeRRIAM. 


Take choice on controls 


Isn't it odd that after all these 
years of argument pro and con on 
the dairy question that it was left 
to me to solve the puzzle of de- 
clining prices and surpluses? Here 
is the remedy for all our dairy 
ills: 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has recently stated three possibili- 
ties as a result of the U.S.D.A. 
study: 

1. Continue the present program 
of buying surplus dairy products. 

2. Put temporary controls on 
farm milk production. 

3. Let dairy products set their 
own level: then pay farmer direct- 
ly for any difference between that 
and support levels. 

Our solution has to do with No. 
2 and 3. In the production of 
grains, cotton, etc. in order to 
participate in the government pay- 
ments farmers are required to suf- 
fer controls. So far dairying has 
no controls but there should be, 
however. The controls that I sug- 
gest will work no hardship on the 
farmer whatever.. In fact, the 
farmer will fare better with the 
controls not only with better pric- 
es but in better health. 

I recommend using Secretary 
Benson's plan No. 3 of direct pay- 
ments from the government 
through the processing plants to 
bring dairy receipts up to 100 per 
cent of parity. Anything less than 
parity is an insult to the hard 
working dairy farmer. 

Now about the controls: Let us 
understand that no farmer is re- 
quired to submit to any of these 
controls unless he chooses. He can 
be regulated by the law of supply 
and demand and take his milk to 
the processing plant and get the 
price the market will pay. He 
only submits to controls when he 
wants to get full 100 per cent par- 
ity price. 

Now the controls: 

1. Any farmer wishing to get 
government payments must sign an 
affidavit he is using no milk re- 
placer for his calves but is feeding 
whole milk. ; 

2. Every calf sold for veal must 
weigh at least 150 pounds. 

3. Every fifth heifer calf must 
be vealed. 

4. The dairy herd must be 
Bang’s free. 

5. Every farmer participating 
must sign an affidavit that he is 
using no butter substitute and will 
sign that he has bought a certain 
amount of butter according to the 
size of his family. This require- 
ment is also binding on the land- 
lord where a farm is rented. 

6. Each farmer will be required 
to buy for his household according 
to the members of his household a 
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certain amount of cheese or ice 
cream 

7. To share in the government 
subsidy each farmer shall use each 
day at least 1% pints of milk for 
each member of the family. This 
also holds true for the landlord. 

8. Every farmer getting govern- 
ment subsidy is required to test 
by an accredited testing associa- 
tion every month and no cow shall 
be kept that fails to produce a 
certain amount of butterfat an- 
nually 

MERTON WEITTENHILLER. 

Wisconsin. 


Go into retail 


The main reason for the present 
plight of the dairy industry is the 
greediness of the middleman, the 
retailers, and the labor unions in- 
volved in the processing and dis- 
tribution of milk. 

The solution to this problem I 
believe is fairly simple. It is an 
absolute necessity that the dairy 
farmer, through his marketing co- 
operatives, such as the Pure Milk 
Association in the Chicago milk 
shed area, should go into the re- 
tail dairy business in direct compe- 
tition with the dairies. 

Now I don’t believe that it would 
be necessary for the dairyman to 
take over more than 10 or 15 per 
cent of the market in any given 
milk shed area. With that amount 
of the market under his control he 
could force a contract from the 
dairies specifying that they buy 
only milk from farmers belonging 
to the marketing co-op in that 
area. For example in Chicago the 
dairies could buy milk only from 
farmers who belonged to the Pure 
Milk Association. 

With such a contract under their 
belts the co-ops could then turn 
around and restrict their own 
memberships on a quality basis. 
For instance to farmers who aver- 
aged below a 20,000 bacteria count. 

Having such a contract with 
the dairies to buy only milk from 
members of their co-ops and a re- 
stricted membership in these co- 
ops the good dairyman would be 
guaranteed a fair and equitable 
price for his milk; 60 per cent of 
what the milk retails for. How- 
ever, if the dairies refuse to sign 
a contract, then the co-ops could 
go after complete control of the 
retail dairy business. Either way 
the dairy farmer would receive far 
more for his milk than he does 
now 

Illinois. Wma. M. DAMISCH. 


License all farmers 


I propose that a new farm pro- 
gram be enacted along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. License all bona fide farmers! 

2. A farmer would have to earn 
his living on a farm to be eligible 
for a license. 

3 Anyone earning $3,000 or 
more from any source other than 
the farm he is working, would not 
be considered a farmer and there- 
fore not be allowed a license. 

4 Anyone without a license 
would be considered as producing 
surplus and would be subject to 
heavy cuts in production of surplus 
crops and produce 

5. Any licensed farmer would 
have no acreage limitations 

6. Any non-licensed farmer 
could not use schedule D when 
reporting his income tax. 

7. States with sales tax could 
make anyone without a license pay 

(Continued on next page) 








NEW "BIG-BIN” MODEL 66 


UNLOADS ON-THE-GO 
$1250 


complete with PTO attachment, 


f.o.b. factory 





Powered by the dynamic WD-45 
POWER-CRATER engine. Big-field 
capacity, with true ALL-CROP abili- 
ty in more than 100 crops. Has all 
the features that have made the ALL- 
CROP Harvester wanted by more 


farmers than any other combine. 


PO WER-CRATER ond ALL-CROP ore Ally Choimers trodemeorks 





_., eo at, 8 
. eee Ce si 
Lal (CRD (Wt Ae oe» 


When your crop reaches perfect ripeness and 
weather breaks in your favor. . . . the minutes count. 

Now you can harvest non-stop . with your 
own “Big-Bin’’ Model 66 ALL-CROP Harvester; 
be ready to move fast and keep moving. 

The big, new 25-bushel grain bin unloads on-the- 
go ... instantly controlled from the tractor seat. 
Empties faster, with new big-capacity auger and 
long, truck-high delivery spout. 

This is your year! Experience a new high in ease 
and speed of harvesting. Change to a “Big-Bin” 
ALL-CROP— you can pay for it easily with your 


own home-harvested crops. 


SELF-PROPELLED MODEL 100 


WITH 30 DUAL-RANGE SPEEDS 
$4095 with 9-1. header, f.0.b. factory 


T 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A 








ALL-CROP Harvesters 
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Do you have the problem of 


MILK FEVER? 


" Here’s GOOD NEWS! 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 


of feeding for 


PREVENTION 


NORMAL COWS — - 
MILK FEVER COWS ~~ <= 
VITAMIN D TREATED COV 
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Courtesy Oo Agricultura! Laperment Srotien 


This graph portrays changes in the blood serum calcium of normal, milk fever, 
and vitamin D-treated cows before and after calving. The heavy line represents 
cows fed 30 million units of vitamin D per day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 
Note high level of blood serum calcium which protects against milk fever. The 
lower broken line represents low calcium levels found in milk fever cows. At 
point X milk fever cows lose consciousness. 


Has milk fever proved to be a problem 
among certain cows in your herd? Then 
this advertisement by Standard Brands 
will be welcome news for you. 


For many years scientists have been ex- 
perimenting with heavy doses of Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to prevent 
milk fever. These scientists were seeking 
to learn at what level and for what period of time heavy vita- 
min D intake would prove most effective and cost the least. 


After fifteen years of experiments at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, recommendations can now be made as to 
the proper level of vitamin D to feed for milk fever prevention. 
We can also tell you that feeding at this recommended level, 
each day, for 5 to 7 duys before freshening, is comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Remember, the feeding of heavy doses of FIDY is not for the 
treatment of milk fever — it is used as a preventive of milk 
fever. See your feed dealer or veterinarian. 


If you have experienced milk fever losses and your feed dealer 
or veterinarian is not yet prepared to take care of your needs 
—write us. They and we can now help you, thanks to advances 
in dairy science. Address 
STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Desk 
HD-65, Agricultural De- 
partment, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 539) 


sales tax on all farm equipment 
and supplies. 

8. A non-licensed farmer would 
not be eligible for AS.T.P. pay- 
ments. If it was so desired, a two- 
price system for all agricultural 
products could be put into effect 
(a base and surplus). Base is what 
is consumed in this country, sur- 
plus to be exported on lower world 
price level. Base to be 95 to 100 
per cent of parity. 

A licensed farmer would get base 
price for his products and an un- 
licensed farmer would get surplus. 

Advantages of this system: 

1. This system would place agri- 
culture back into the hands of the 
bona fide farmer. 

2. It would eliminate or greatly 
reduce surplus at no cost to the 
government. 

3. By increasing the farmer's 
income, it would increase his pur- 
chasing power and thus benefit 
other segments of labor and indus- 
try with no bad effects. 

4. It would increase income tax 
payments to the government; first, 
by farmers, and secondly, by high- 
ly paid individuals who now in- 
vest in farms and produce surplus 
at no profit to evade income tax 
payments 

5. This program would prevent 
no one from farming, if he so de- 
sired 

6. It would encourage the able 
and good farmers to stay on farms 
or leave factories and go on farms, 
thus making more jobs available 
in cities. 

7. Banks and loaning agencies 
would loan more money to begin- 
ning farmers because of the better 
prospects for success. 

8. It would make for more full- 
time farmers and less part-time 
farmers which would make for 
better farmers and better wage 
earners in other jobs 

This is the basic farm plan as I 
have figured it out. It may have 
to be altered here and there. The 
base and surplus plan could be 
used entirely or perhaps a combi- 
nation of both. 

There are so many good features 
to this plan, that I feel a lot of 
thought should be given it. 

Michigan, RAYMOND TESCHLER. 


“Pure hot air” 


Once we worried about manu- 
facturers manufacturing a substi- 
tute for butterfat out of unusable 
soap by-products. Now we have 
an even better product to worry 
about as our own friends the milk 
dealers are making a substitute for 
butterfat out of pure hot air! 

This wonderful new product “in- 
stant powdered milk” is certainly 
the crowning blow. In our milk 
market dairies are shutting off 
shippers whose milk tests less 
than 3.5 because the health de- 
partments claim that such a prod- 
uct is not milk — but does that 
stop the dairies from marketing 
skim “milk”? You bet it doesn't. 

While we go shouting. up ‘and 
down our convention halls about 
butter substitutes, they have taken 
something they used to feed the 
hogs and are rapidly talking the 
public into believing it is whole 
milk 

It takes more than 10 quarts of 
3.5 milk to make a pound of but- 
ter. If skim were sold to proces- 
sors for enough to put the product 
on the market for 12 instead of 9 
cents a quart, no consumer would 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Bouquets... 


have known the difference. To us 
it would mean 30 cents on each 
pound of butter to either compete 
with oleo and pick up sales or to 
add to the price of milk (it would 
mean over a dollar a hundred). 

Does anyone suppose the dair- 
ies will volunteer to give us this 
money? Is General Motors a so- 
cialistic, tramped-down slave state 
because it sets its own price to 
middlemen instead of meekly offer- 
ing its products up for what they 
will bring like “strong independent 
agriculture?” We, in milk, have 
more organization than any other 
branch of agriculture. Let's use it 
first to get the price of skim up 
where it belongs and so help farm- 
ers in all sections of the country 
and stop getting pushed into wast- 
ing our energies fighting each oth- 
er over area and commodity straw 
men. 


Maryland. GENE SULLIVAN 


Need pleasing flavor 


High bacteria count is bad 
enough but bad flavor is even 
worse. If we really want to sell 
more milk, we must produce a 
product with a pleasing flavor. 

Years ago the housewife was not 
so hard to please because other 
products weren't flavor perfect but 
those days are gone. Let's all try 
to produce milk with a pleasing 
flavor. That’s one sure way to 
sell more milk. 

Colorado WALTER ANDERSEN 


“Red and yellow 
machinery” 


The “Self-Help Plan” of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation 
is so illegal under present anti- 
trust laws that Congress would 
have to pass new legislation to 
permit its use. If we think our 
city cousins are aroused against 
us now, wait until they hear this 
one. Secretary Benson's self-pro- 
claimed morality will not permit 
him to endorse it and a Congres- 
sional majority will see it for what 
it is. This monumental piece of 
“red and yellow machinery” is on- 
ly wasting our time and resources. 

The dairy industry is being used. 
Used as a wedge to split into im- 
potent pieces the farm program 
under which we enjoyed a fair de- 
gree of prosperity. A farm pro- 
gram which recognized the im- 
portance and dignity of our place 
in the economy of the nation. 

There is nothing immoral in 
producing abundantly and in know- 
ing that tomorrow we won't be 
hungry. Any trouble in. our farm 
programs can and should be cor- 
rected within the bounds of this 
theme. 

Apply into our sales promotion 
fund a fraction of the amount 
which we would need to run the 
“Self-Help Plan”. If necessary, 
use a large fraction. Let's give 
stored dairy products away to peo- 
ple lacking sufficient buying power 
and who are not consuming an ad- 
equate amount. Let's not permit 
families to grow up without devel- 
oping a taste for and the habit of 
using our products. 

If we align ourselves with other 
commodity groups and all have the 
courage to correct inequities where 
they exist, we can reinstate a 
good farm program. With certain 
safeguards our “surplus” need not 
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be a problem, but could be used 
ur ultimate advantage 
Let’s employ even more pres- 
sure in our stepped up sales pro- 
ytior Remember how little the 
per capita consumption would have 
to be increased to remove our 
present surplus. At least that is 
what we have been told. Or in 
believing that, did we buy another 
package? 
Washington. Ra.pu E. BITNEY. 


Preservative in oleo 


One of the factors, it seems to 
me, which is not sufficiently 
stressed in this battle between oleo 
and butter, is the fact that all of 
the brands of oleo that I have 
seen on the market are plainly 
labeled to contain a preservative, 
ind for that reason the keeping 
qualities of oleo are greatly su- 
perior to butter. It will take some 
time to determine whether or not 
this preservative in oleo is suffi- 
cient in amount to have a preju- 
dicial effect upon the health of 
the users. 

Washington. Harcourt M. TAYLOR, 


More power to butter 


I'm a housewife and a farmer’s 
helpmate. We've had to test for 
Bang’s, which just recently showed 
up in our herd of really good cows. 
And we're feeling mighty “low” 
about losing 5 from our 14 milk 
cows because 2 of them are our 
best. Our milk checks are going 
to be very much smaller 

Mrs. J. G. Ozment (May 10) 
wrote about_the high price of but- 
ter and buyS margarine. And she 
a farmer’s wife! We're paying 62 
cents per pound for butter at our 
plant and we use a lot of it. But 
if I have to skimp on groceries it 
is not going to be less butter. Our 
three children and ourselves will 
not be deprived of such good food. 

It does make me “mad” to pay 
10 cents for a glass of milk but 
coffee is usually 10 cents a cup, 
too. Which. has the more food 
value? We all know the answer 
to that! 

It would seem reasonable if the 
factories and so forth would stop 
laying off men and paying over- 
time to the rest. Perhaps wages 
would level off and the prices that 
we farmers must pay would be 
less. Our products could be sold 
cheaper and everyone could afford 
to use them 

However, there are plenty of 
extra pennies to pay for things 
outside of food. And if most peo- 
ple would stop and think of how 
they spend their money, there 
would be extra pennies for butter 
and milk 

More power to butter, though! 
We raise the cows, produce good 
milk for better butter, cheese, and 


by-products and our family is 
the best of consumers. 
Wisconsin Mrs. H. M. 


Buy for nutrition 


May I ask Mrs. J. G. Ozment of 
Indiana, a dairy farmer's wife, 
(May 10), how they dispose of 
their dairy products? According 
to her letter, they do not use any 
butter because it is too high 
priced 

We use all of the dairy products 
we want for the good nutrition 
they furnish, not because they are 
cheap, expensive, nor to get rid of 
a surplus 

Wisconsin. Mrs. Paut FEevser. 
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Sparky is! For that’s the AC Spark Plug 
symbol of lively horsepower. And on the 
farm today you'll find horsepower in the 
driver's seat. That's borne out by the fact 
that more than 4,500,000 tractors are at 
work on farms in America—and by the 
fact that 90% of the farm products go to 


their first market by truck. 


Makes horsepower pretty important, 
doesn't it? Makes it real good sense to 
use AC Hot Tip Spark Plugs, too. They're 
the kind with the long, thin, deep-recessed 
insulator tip that heats fast, keeps com- 
bustion residues from fouling the plug. 
The Hot Tip is an AC exclusive. So be 
sure you put AC Spark Plugs in your car, 


truck, tractor and other farm engines. 


STANDARD FACTORY EQUIPMENT ON MORE 
NEW VEHICLES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 






GM 


GENERAL | 





MOTORS 






AC SPARK PLUG DIVIGION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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STEALING THE THUNDER FROM THE HIGH-PRICED CARS! 
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Watch heads turn as you glide proudly down the 
street in your new Chevrolet. Hear its husky hum 
of power out on the highway. It's no wonder Chev- 
rolet is stealing the thunder from the high-priced 


cars! Name it, and Chevrolet has it: 


Power? Plenty, in the 162-h.p. “Turbo-Fire V8" 
(180-h.p. is optional at extra cost) or in two new 
"Blue-Flame” 6's! Plus 


(extra-cost options), or new Synechro-Mesh_ trans- 


Powerglide, Overdrive 
mission. A choice of six exciting power-drive com- 


binations! . . . Ride? Let a demonstration drive 

















describe real handling ease. New front and rear sus- 


pension, new High-Level ventilation, tubeless tires 
(at no exjra cost) are only a few of its luxury- 
. . Options? The works! Power 
Steering, Power Brakes, Automatic window and seat 


car teatures. . 


controls on Bel Air and ““Two-Ten” models, even Air 


.. Styling? fresh 


and functional, free from that “overdone” look! 


Conditioning on V8 models. . 


Call your Chevrolet dealer for all the wonderful details 
and a demonstration drive. . . . Chevrolet Division 


of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The motoramic Chevrolet 
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Cows eat more early cut hay 
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By cutting hay two weeks earlier grain purchases 1.5 | 
for a 30-cow herd can be reduced this much. Here 
are the dramatic findings of New York research. “| . 
| | : 
' | , 
big J. Thomas Reid Li ! 
JUNE 1 JUNE 15 JULY 1 JULY 15 


HANCES are that, if you have 30 cows 
and cut your hay crop at the same 
time your neighbor does, you can save 


as $125 per month by moving up 
You'll probably 


as much 


your cutting date two weeks. 


ask, “Why is this possible?” The answer is 
simple. Young forages have higher feeding 
values and produce more milk than more 
mature ones. 

This answer has been known for a long 
time. jut, since the advantages of early 
harvesting have not been put into figures, it 
has not been used much. 

Most of the practices (particularly those 
dealing with protein) used in feeding dairy 
cows are based on: 

1. Whether the roughage is legume or non- 
legume; and 

2. The assumption that roughages in gen- 


eral have only 50 per cent t.d.n. 

When only these factors are used in bal- 
ancing rations, we may overfeed under- 
feed our cows on grain and/or protein. This 
is the result of not considering the stage of 
our roughages. 


or 


maturity of 


Recent research at Cornell University pro- 
vides more refined tools for balancing cows’ 
rations. These figures make it possible to 
predict the main feeding qualities of rough- 
age if you know when it was cut. As a re- 
sult, you can do a more accurate and eco- 
nomical job of feeding now than you have 


been able to do previously. 
Here is what this research turned up: 
Cows eat more early-cut than late-cut for- 


age. Look at the chart on this page. It 
hows that in the Northeast about twice as 
much dry matter will be consumed from a 
crop cut on June 1 as from the same stand 


of forage let grow until the middle of July 
before cutting. 
Although growth stage is most important, 


husbandry at the 
Station, Cornell 


TY 
I 


professor of animal 
Experiment 


hor Is 
Agricultural 


ie nut 


wrk 


other things, such as leaf content,*influence 
palatability. There is, therefore, a difference 
in the intake of several forages cut on the 
same day. 

Feeding large amounts of grain also lowers 
the consumption of roughage. The intake of 
late-cut roughages is probably depressed 
more by grain feeding than is the case with 
early-cut roughages. 

Cows get more energy per pound of dry 
matter from early-cut than later-cut forage. 
In the Cornell experiments, the t.d.n. content 
(which is a measure of energy value) was 
studied in more than 70 forages cut between 
May 18 and July 8. When the forages had 
not been cut or grazed previously during 
the same season, the t.d.n. content decreased 
0.5 per cent per day after April 30. 

But most important, the amount of t.d.n. 
could be figured from the cutting date. This 
held for forages no matter whether they 
were fed green or as a silage or hay .. . pro- 
vided they were first cuttings anda dispro- 
portionate loss of leaves had not occurred. 


t.d.n. and digestible protein contents (%) of hays or silages 
on dry basis** 


Nonlegumes Legumes 
Cutting Growth tan, Dig. Growth t.d.n. Dig. 
date* stage Prot stage Prot. 
Firet cutting 
June 1 Vegetative 70 13.5 Vegetative 70 18.7 
June 15 Earlyheod 63 10.0 Bud 63 14.5 
July 1 Full bloom 56 6.7 Bloom 56 102 
July 15 Mature 49 3.7 Mature 49 6.4 
Aftermath totlowing regrowth for 6 to 9 weeks 
56 10.0 58 143 
M iplying the above values by approximately 9 and 0.25 
z * value ay and silage respectively containing 
‘ ath nt ff ature 
The values given for various dates probably apply 
fu Northeast but are not expected to apply t the conditions 
the Boutl r tar Weat Latitude end elevation undoubtedly 
nfluence this pieture 


Timothy vs. alfalfa... 


This means that timothy cut on the same 
day as alfalfa has about 


the same energy 


DATE OF HARVESTING 1ST CUTTING 


TWICE AS MUCH HAY is consumed if cut 
June 1 compared to mid-July. Chart shows in- 
fluence of harvest date on intake of first-cut 
roughage with a I to 8-3', Ib. grain ratio, 


value as alfalfa (or any other plant tested 
io date). It is possible that the t.d.n. con- 
tent of some kinds of plants may not follow 
this pattern. But the results to date indicate 
that the t.d.n. content of the common for- 
ages drop off at a predictable rate. 

The feeding qualities of aftermath forages 
are somewhat different from those of first 
cuttings. In these tests, the t.d.n. content 
of second and third cuttings, after regrowth 
periods of five to nine weeks, varied from 
62 to 57 per cent, This kind of forage does 
not fali off in t.d.n. as rapidly first 
growths, but remains fairly constant, 

The value of 58 per cent listed in the table 
would seem be safe for use in feeding 
practice. You may be surprised that second 
and third cuttings never have as much t.d.n 
as first growths cut in the Northeast by the 
first week of June. 

At the same growth stage, legumes are 
higher in protein than nonlegumes, But the 
amount in both kinds of plants decreases 
greatly as forages approach maturity. Be- 
cause of this, nonlegumes cut early can have 


as 


to 


more protein than late-cut legumes, This 
point is generally overlooked in_ practical 
feeding. 

Then to make matters worse, the protein 
in first cuttings becomes progressively less 
available to the animal as the plant ap- 
proaches maturity. As a consequence, ad- 


vancing growth stage has a doubly bad ef- 
fect upon the value of forage protein. 

The protein value of second and third cut- 
tings was found to be relatively constant but 
dependent upon the kind of plant. A strik- 
ing characteristic of these forages is the 
large amount of protein relative to the amount 
of t.d.n. they contain, (Turn to page 675) 
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MOARO'S DAIRYMAN 


Seas ’ reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


KEEP POND 
SCUM-FREE 


It takes just a little effort to keep the 
surface of your swimming hole clean and in- 
viting for summer dip. The fol- 
lowing from a Washington 
plant pathologist 

The algae, or green pond scum or water 
moss, can be killed very easily with copper. 
It is usually possible to clean up a pond com- 
pletely by putting in copper sulfate, also 
called blue vitriol and bluestone. If applied 
at the rate of one part to a million parts of 
water it will kill the algae without injuring 
the fish 

A good way to apply the copper sulfate is 
to dissolve 1 pound in 100 gallons of water; 
then spray the solution on the areas where 
the green scum is most troublesome. 


a cooling, 
directions are 


Usually the wind has blown most of the 
floating green scum to one side of the pond 
where it can be easily reached with a spray 
boom extended out over the edge of the pond. 
If the solution is applied around midday, by 
evening the surface of the pond will show 
considerable kill of algae. In less than a 
week the dead algae will settle to the bottom 
of the pond where it will finally decay. 

If there are no fish or other marine life in 
the pond, a stronger copper solution can be 
In this event, the only treatment re- 
quired is to sprinkle powdered copper sulfate 
over the pond at various places. The algae 
will quickly disappear, leaving the pond with 
water and a weed-free bottom. For 
used only for swimming, this is the 
recommended treatment. 


used 


clear 
ponds 


CHICKENS HAVE 
PSYCHOSES, TOO 


A California poultry specialist says you 
should consider the social stresses on your 
hens if you want them to lay eggs. 

According to W. O. Wilson, “You double 


vaccinate your birds; you move them out of 


the familiar brooder into pens; you give them 
feeders and waterers they have never 
seen before; and you give them new friends. 
All that applies stress to the birds and sets 
hem back. Try to bring something familiar, 
ike a feeder, along with them 

“Many poultrymen needlessly apply stress 
when they cull. You want to keep the same 
number in the cages, so you put in a good 
laying hen where you removed the cull. The 
beat her up and very soon she’s a 


new 


others 
cull,” 

The California study found that five new 
hens and five old hens could be put in a 
cage, without damage to egg production. A 
bird that has eaten its fill and stopped will 
start eating again when another hen is put 


in the pen. Also, a hen that has apparently 
eaten to capacity on wheat will start all over 
again on a different grain like barley or corn. 

Wilson further cautioned that a poultry- 
man can even be too regular in taking care 
of his birds. There was a case where a man 
fed his birds at exactly the same time every 
day, right on the hour. The birds would 
crowd at the door waiting for him. One day 
he was an hour late and they had piled up 
so badly that many were killed. 


GUIDE YOUR 
HAY BLOWER 


The possibility of spoilage can be greatly 
reduced by guiding the hay blower when you 
are putting chopped hay in the mow. O. L 
Berge, University of Wisconsin farm en- 
gineer, says either guide the blower hood as 
hay is blown in or readjust it after each 
load, so hay won't pile up in one spot. 

Since different parts of hay contain dif- 
ferent amounts of moisture, the heavier wet 
hay tends to separate from the light dry hay 
when it is blown in the mow. The moist hay 
will probably spoil if not handled properly. 

If dry and moist hay are kept together by 
guiding the blower, very little hay will have 
to be moved with a fork. The dry hay will 
absorb some of the excess moisture from the 
wetter material. 

Anothef way to reduce the moisture prob- 
lem is to make a longer cut with the chopper. 
Long, chopped hay won't pack as tight as 
short hay and is more palatable to cows be- 
cause less dust is present. To get a long 
chop, set the chopper for at least a three- 
inch cut. 

To increase length of cut, use fewer 
knives; increase feed table speed, or decrease 
cutter head speed. Too high a moisture con- 
tent may cause excess heating. Unless you 
have an artificial drying unit, put chopped 
hay in the mow a little dryer than long hay. 


TAKE PRECAUTIONS 
WITH SUNBURN 


Sunburn may occur even on a cloudy day. 
Even while the sun itself may not be visible, 
light rays can filter through the clouds and 
can cause more damage because a person may 
be exposed longer. Rays which are reflected 
from water, ice, snow, or sand increase the 
rate of burning. 

It is very possible to become seriously ill 
from the effects of a sunburn, sometimes a 
fever accompanies the burn. It is wise to 
become exposed to the sun’s rays gradually. 
If rapid exposure is unavoidable, be sure to 
keep well-covered, 

The application of olive oil, cocoa butter, 
burn ointment, or a good suntan lotion helps 
to prevent burning by keeping the skin soft. 

The American Red Cross recommends cala- 
mine lotion for treatment of a burn. It is 
soothing and does not stain clothing. Some 
oils provide relief. A wet dressing of Epsom 
salts solution is excellent in severe cases. 

If blistering is extensive, a dressing of 
sterile petroleum-coated gauze should be used. 
If the burn covers a considerable area of the 
body or if a fever results, be sure to con- 
sult a physician. 


SPRAY EVERGREENS 
TO CONTROL BAGWORMS 


Entomologists say June is the best month 
of the year to spray evergreens, shrubs, and 
trees for bagworms. You can recognize bag- 
worms as caterpillars which enclose them- 
selves in cocoon-like bags camouflaged with 
bits of twigs and leaves from the plant on 
which they are feeding. They have enormous 
appetites and strip the leaves from the plants 
as they crawl about. 

Since young worms are easier killed at this 
stage than when they are larger and more 
mature, now is the time to spray. 

Several sprays can be used to good ad- 
vantage. Lead arsenate at the rate of 9 tea- 
spoonfuls per gallon of water or toxaphene 
at the rate of 6 teaspoonfuls of the 40 per 
cent wettable powder per gallon of water are 
recommended. Emulsifiable forms of toxa- 
phene are commercially available; it is sug- 
gested using 2 teaspoonfuls of the 60 per 
cent emulsion per gallon of water. 

Malathion also gives excellent control of 
the bagworm. Two teaspoonfuls of the 50 per 
cent emulsion per gallon of water will do the 
job. It is also possible to control the pest 
by using dust containing 4 per cent mala- 
thion. 

Regardless of the insecticide used, it 
should be applied as soon as possible. 


GOOD TIME 
TO PEEL POSTS 


The best time to peel trees that are to be 
used for posts is from early spring until 
August. Posts to be treated in pentachloro- 
phenol must have their outer and inner bark 
removed. 

If posts are cut and peeled now, they'll 
be ready for treatment in early fall. They 


should be stacked off the ground in a shady, 
airy spot to permit uniform drying with a 
minimum amount of checking. 

They should be left round to avoid serious 
checking. Seasoned posts can be submerged 
in an oil drum containing a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of pentachlorophenol for about 72 hours. 

Maple, gum, oak, ash, pine, and other com- 
mon species become durable when they are 
so treated and will have a life at least three 
to five times longer than untreated posts. 

Most farm woodlots have cull trees that 
will make good fence posts if treated in this 
manner. 





Make your tractor road-worthy before you 
travel the highways with it. Michigan State 
College engineers suggest checking vision, 
lighting, flags, reflector tape, steering ap- 
paratus, and brakes. 
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What will you have.... 
Delegate or Proxy system 


for governing a breed association? 


Here is how the five dairy breed 
organizations are governed, their 
officers elected, and the voice 
of the farmer-breeder heard in 
the affairs of the association. 


voice in running his breed association? 
According to some critics, he does not. 
According to other persons, he does have a 
voice but fails to exercise it. Then, of course, 
there is the large group which feels that the 
farmer-breeder does have a voice, uses it well, 
and actually controls the policies and activi- 
ties of the breed association to which he 
belongs. 
Let's take a look at each of the five breeds 
and see how they are set up to be represen- 
tative, democratic organizations. 


D the farmer-breeder actually have a 


Proxies for Ayrshire breeders .. . 


To be a member of the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association you 
must own Ayrshire cattle. Fur- 
ther, a member of the associa- 
tion must recommend you to 
membership. After approval by 
the board of directors, you are 
“elected.” Should you, within a period of five 
calendar years, however, fail to register or 
transfer an animal, you are dropped from the 
active membership list and enter an inactive 





status which deprives you of your voting 
rights. 
At the annual meeting of the Ayrshire 


Breeders’ Association, you may vote in per- 
son or by proxy. Your proxy may be held 
by another active member. No proxies may 
be solicited outside of the state or district 
in which the solicitor lives. Your proxy must 
be in the hands of the committee on creden- 
tials and proxies at least seven days prior to 





Allen 
President 
Brown Swiss 


G. Fred Williams 
President 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 





Alfred 


Cattle 
Breeders’ Association 


the date of the annual meeting which, each 
year, takes place between April 15 and May 
15. The place and hour are determined by 
the board of directors. 

At that annual meeting you, in person or 
by proxy, choose by ballot the president, first 
vice-president, and three additional vice-presi- 
dents of the association. At the same time, 
you will elect six members to the 18-member 
board of directors. The directors are elected 
for three-year terms. 

The executive and treasurer of 
the association are appointed by the board 
of directors. The board also elects the execu- 
tive committee, which is made up of six 
members of the board, the president, and first 
vice-president. 


secretary 


A member of the board of directors may 
not serve more than two consecutive terms, 
of three years each. A board member may 
not serve more than three consecutive years 
on the executive committee. 

Insofar as nominations are concerned, the 
president of the association appoints a nom- 
inating committee to nominate officers and 
directors. However, nominations may be 
made from the floor by any active member. 

In the Ayrshire association considerable de- 
and discussion has been brewing over 
the matter of proxies. In 1954, for example, 
the constitution and by-laws committee tried 
to do away with the proxy and, in its place, 
put a ballot which could be used by all mem- 
bers of the association. The voting would all 
done before the annual meeting. This 
move was defeated. Its defeat was mainly 
by those who held the most proxies, 


bate 


he 


It is felt by some members of the associa- 
tion that each area or district throughout 
the country should be proportionately repre- 
sented, either through delegates or through 
area-elected directors. 

At the 1955 members 


annual meeting, 


passed a motion instructing.the by-laws com- 
amendment 
passed, 


for 
would 


to work next 


meeting 


mittee 
year’s 


up an 
which, if 


re- 





RK. H. MeMurtrie 
President 
American Guernecy Cattle Clab 


J. Homer Remsburg 


Holstein- Friesian 
of 
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quire a secret mail ballot by all members to 






elect officers. This would replace, of course, 
the present proxy system which has been 
under fire off and on for several years. 
Swiss have seven districts . . . 
4 Although the Brown Swiss 
rd Cattle Breeders’ Association 
Py has a proxy system, too, its 


method of electing directors dif- 
re »S fers from that of the Ayrshire 
i DM association. The country is di- 
? vided into director 
tricts from which a director is elected as the 
terms expire. A director is elected for a 
three-year term and he may succeed h 
self for only one term. 

Every five the board 
examines the director districts makes 
adjustments in the territory Only 
breeders who reside in a particular director- 


seven dis- 


ime 


of 
and 
covered 


years directors 


district can make a nomination for director 
from that district. 
In addition to the seven directors, the 


Brown Swiss. association has a president and 
vice-president. In the of two of- 
ficers, however, there is no on how 
long they may serve in thei: office. 
It is an unwritten rule that the vice-president 
will serve for six years, the same length of 
time as a director, The of the 
association usually serve to five 
years. 

Membership in the association is limited to 
owners and constructive of Brown 
Swiss cattle in this country. The applicant 
must be endorsed by another member or an 
officer of a After being investigated 
by a committee, the applicant's name is sub- 
mitted to the membership, Three adverse let- 
ters received within 30 days deny 
ship in the association. The membership fee 
is $25 and is good for life, Corporation mem- 
bership is limited to 20 years, 


these 
limit 
elected 


case 


presidents 
two 


from 
breeders 


bank 


member- 


A Brown Swiss breeder may assign his 
proxy to another member or to the proxy 
committee which he may (Turn to page 576) 
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President 
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Drying baled hay 


with a fan 


lf 25 per cent of the leaves 
never reach the barn, it might 
pay to consider drying in the 
stack or barn. Drying bales 
outside is popular in drier 


areas of the South and West. 


by D. W. Teare 


T HAS been estimated that 25 to 40 per 

cent of the food value in legume hay is 

lost each year, These losses are caused 
by sun, wind, rain, mold, heating, and leaf 
shattering The shattering of leaves un- 
doubtedly causes more waste than any one 
of the others. All of these losses can be 
greatly reduced or stopped completely by 
proper harvesting methods and artificial 
drying 

Hay grading standards require a leaf con- 
tent of 40 per cent or more by weight for 
Number 1 alfalfa and only 25 per cent or 
more for Number 2 alfalfa. The leaf content 
is found by separating the leaves and stems 
of a typical hay sample and weighing them 
on an accurate scale 
Number 1 alfalfa with 
64.4 pounds of 
The standing plant av- 
erages 50 per cent leaves by weight. With 
hay having only 25 per cent leaves, 161 
pounds of digestible protein has been lost 


making 
leaves has lost 


A farmer 
40 per cent 
digestible protein 


In terms of pounds of soybean meal, it 
would take 157 pounds of meal worth $8.63 
to make up the protein lost with the leaves 
in Number 1 alfalfa hay of 40 per cent leaf 
content 


The author of thie article Is a farm representative of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 


TTT tl im 


With only 25 per cent leaves in Number 
2 alfalfa, the protein loss would be equal to 
392.6 pounds of soybean meal worth $21.59. 
These costs are based on soybean meal hav- 
ing 41 per cent digestible protein and selling 
for $110 per ton. Digestible protein in alfalfa 
leaves was taken as 16.1 per cent. When 
losses of this kind are prevented, far more 
than the cost of drying is saved. 


Check moisture content .. . 


To prevent extensive losses of feed value, 
hay should be only partially cured in the 
field. It should then be raked and gathered 
before the moisture content is reduced below 
35 per cent. This can be accomplished by 
cutting after the dew is off in the morning. 
In three to five hours the moisture content 
should drop to about 40 per cent in good 
haying weather. The rake should then be 
started and gathering done as rapidly as 
possible 

At moisture contents higher than 35 per 
cent the leaves are tough and will not shat- 
ter. Thus shattering losses are stopped by 
this haying method. When artificial drying 
is to follow, all field gathering and storing 
operations must be completed before the 
moisture content drops below 35 per cent if 
excessive food losses are to be stopped. 

Either wire or twine tie balers that make 


TH Cah. 
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SLATTED FLOOR panels can be used as shown in a hay mow, hay shed, or in an outside 


hay stack Solid portion of 


false floor can be eliminated and formed with bales of hay. 


—s 
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BALED HAY stacked a- 
round a siatted floor and 
fan forms a compact air tunnel 
that will dry every bale thorough- 
ly and evenly through 10 or 12 layers. 


a rectangular bale can be used. Since the 
green hay packs tightly, the baler should be 
set to tie a small bale. A 36-to 38-inch bale 
of 40 per cent moisture hay will weigh about 
100 pounds. Such a bale will dry to about 
70 pounds at 15 per cent moisture. In some 
cases it may be necessary to loosen the baler 
compression to keep the weight of bales to 
approximately 100 pounds. This also will let 
the air pass more readily through the bale 
when drying. 

To dry baled hay successfully it will be 
necessary to follow rather closely the recom- 
mended methods and procedures. Select a 
fan and motor that will deliver from 20 to 25 
cubic feet of air per minute, per square foot 
of floor space under the curing hay. The fan 
and motor must be able to develop a pressure 
of 1% to 2 inches of water with the required 
volume. This is called static pressure. Re- 
liable manufacturers will specify the motor 
size and fan speed at which their fans will 
deliver certain volumes of air at various 
Static pressures. 


Use slatted floor... 


The method of obtaining uniform air dis- 
tribution with a slatted floor can be used 
in a hay mow, hay shed, or in an outside 
stack. The slats are made of 1 x 4 inch lum- 
ber spaced 1 to 1'% inches apart and nailed 
to 2 x 4 inch runners spaced 2 feet apart. 
Nail a 1 x 4 acrgss the outside ends of the 
runners to help seal the air and hold the air 
pressure. The two outside rows of bales also 
help hold the pressure since they rest on the 
floor. Turn the outside bales in the second 
or third layer on edge to level out the un- 
evenness caused by the slatted floor. 

Make the slatted floor in panels of 3 x 12; 
4 x 12, or 6 x 12 feet sections. Use enough 
panels or limit the amount of hay to be 
dried so the pile will not be more than 10 
or 12 layers of bales deep. Space the panels 
3 to 4 feet apart down the center of the 
drier area, depending on the frame width of 
the fan. 

The main air duct should be the same width 
as the fan housing and three layers of bales 
high. Thus the bales form the main duct. 
Use 2 x 6 inch by 8 feet timbers to bridge 
the main duct on the (Turn to page 565) 
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Pied 


A FRESH STREAM of running water is ideal. 





Here trees provide cool shade in addition. 
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Both are necessary for high production in any herd, 


Don’t neglect Pasture, shade, and water 


Drought, heat, flies, and shade are not problems during the 


winter season. 
something else! 


ROM the first warm, sunny days in 
F spring when the meadows begin to turn 

green, we look to the day when we can 
turn the cows to pasture. Who has not ex- 
perienced the thrill of watching the cows and 
heifers race across the meadow in sheer de- 
light at their first time out. 

If the silo and haymow are running low, 
we may put the cows on grass before it is 
tall enough. This is poor business. If pas- 
ture does not get the proper start in the 
spring, it will never yield like it should dur- 
ing the long, uncertain season ahead. 

Grass should be four or five inches tall be- 
fore being grazed. Legumes should be sev- 
eral inches higher. If you are fortunate or 
wise enough to plan ahead to have rye pas- 
ture, you will have very early green feed in 
the spring. 

Too many dairymen, once they have turned 
their cattle to pasture, pay little attention 
to their herds, outside of milking them. This, 
too, is short-sighted management. The sum- 
mer months are, in many respects, the most 
difficult months in the year for maintaining 
a full milk flow. Hot and sultry days, dry 
weather, and troublesome flies make feeding 
and care of our cows more difficult than 
during the winter months when the animals 
are in the barn. 


Good pasture not enough... 


A little thought and planning now before 
summer comes will insure plenty of feed and 
comfort. The result is a normal milk flow 
throughout the hot months. You may think 
it unnecessary and unimportant to list here 
the three essentials of correct summer man- 


agement of dairy cows. Some may say, 


“Every dairyman knows that!” Perhaps they 
do, or should, but the fact remains that many 
of our dairymen do not take the necessary 


But when cows go to pasture, that’s 
Here are some timely tips. 


steps to supply their herds with these three 
all-important needs: good pasture, shade, and 
Good pasture alone is not enough; 
shade and water likewise are paramount 
Then, too, our pastures should be as close 
to the milking barn as possible. A cow should 
not havé to waste her energy in walking to 
pasture. Some dairy farmers are 
problem by cutting and hauling 
the green feed to their cows. As yet this 
system, often called soilage, is still in the 
experimental stage in some areas and it, too, 


wate! 


and from 
solving this 


poses many problems. 

For the most of us our milk cows will 
still walk to the fields and clip their own 
forage. However, where cows must graze for 
themselves, both water and shade must be 
provided near at hand. This is a must! 

It is only within recent years that farmers 
have begun to realize that an acre of grass 
we speak of grass anymore, we 
mean legumes) can be the most 
productive and most profitable acre on the 
farm. Time was when a farmer thought that 
just pasturing a herd of cattle on virgin 
prairie would not only maintain its produc- 


when 
grass and 


(and 


tivity, but also improve it. We know now 
this is not true. Constant grazing without 
additional cultivation and fertilization will 


rob the land almost as fast as crop-farming 

Now we are learning to treat pasture as a 
crop, but there is still too little attention 
given to grass-improving practices 
The older bluegrass or June grass is now giv- 


correct 


ing way to the newer grasses, brome and 
orchard principally. These have been found 
more productive, deeper-rooted, and hence 
more drought-resistant. Also these newer 


grasses, especially if clipped, are very succu- 
lent and well-liked by dairy cattle. 

The ideal pasture should contain about 50 
per cent grasses, with the balance consisting 


by Meluin Scholl 


of legumes, preferably alfalfa and Ladino, 


where they will grow 


Clip and rotate pastures... 


Besides clipping pastures to Insure contin- 
ued production, succulence, and palatability, 
the practice has desirable effects 
Weeds are held in The clippings 
serve as a mulch to keep the soil cool and 
moist during the hot To keep pas- 
tures in top-notch production, re-seeding and 
renovation reguiar part of the 
program 

Rotating pastures is also important for in- 
creased grass yields, as well as to insure 
palatability and quality. The electric fence 
is an ideal aid in helping to accomplish this 
with little labor and at low cost. A rotation 
plan simple as the 
individual dairyman decides, It 
a division into two or three pastures in which 


othe! 
control 


months 


should be a 


may be as involved or 
ranges from 


cows are alternated every week or two, to the 
more complex system where cows are placed 


on fresh grass each day. 


Watch for bloat 


In connection with pastures one other prob- 
lem comes up-—that of bloat. There are many 
theories advanced as to the cause of bloat: 
none of them to date proved absolutely true 
With attention to a few details, however, the 
incidence of bloat will be small. The first of 
preventives is one we have 
that of planning a pasture seed 
balance 


these already 
mentioned 
ing with 50 per 
legumes. (An added advantage of having a 
variety legumes is that of 
providing the amount of grazing 
over the longest period of time.) 

While danger from bloat is greatest after 
a frost or rain, I am that it is 
safest to allow cows on (Turn to page 662) 


cent grasses, the 


of grasses and 
greatest 


convinced 





SINGLE CHISEL 


being used with smaller-type tractor. Though 
more time is required, it pays to loosen hard pan below plow layer. 


compact 
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HOAEI)S Ustarmen 


FOUR CHISELS on tool bar of larger tractor are breaking up the 
soil under hay field; operation pays in higher crop yields. 


How to loosen compact soil 


If water stands on your soil, it may be hard, compact, and low 


by Roy L. Donahue 


HE ideal pasture soil is highly fertile, 
dark in color, and loam in texture. The 


structure 
(like from com- 
pacted layers is to create 
or maintain a crumb structure and to prevent 
or control compacted soil layers 

There is really not much excuse now to be 
grazing dairy cows on pasture soils of low 
or unknown fertility because a soil testing 
service is available at a low cost in every 
Testing the soil in each pasture every 
three years and following the recommenda- 
tions upon the test guarantees that 
fertility will not be the factor limiting forage 
production. And never in history has lims 
and fertilizer been so cheap in relation to the 
dollar value of the increase in forage which 
they cause 

Dark-colored soils everywhere are the re- 
sult when the organic matter content is high. 
But it isn't always true that the darker the 
color of the soil the more productive it is. 
Peat and muck soils are mostly organic mat- 
ter, but they are too wet to be very produc- 
tive unless they are artificially drained. Even 
when drained, organic soils have special prob- 
lems of potash deficiency and commonly are 
very deficient in lime and many of the trace 
elements such as copper. 


crumb 
free 


ideal soll also has a 
bread crumbs) and is 


The biggest job 


state 


based 


Increase organic matter .. .« 


The best pasture soils are dark in color as 
a result of frequent additions of fresh ma- 
nure, dead grass, and legume leaves that are 
not grazed, The end-products of organic de- 
cay are very important for rapid plant 
growth, so keep a plentiful supply of organic 
matter decomposing on the surface of: the 
pasture soil 

A loam soil is the ideal soil texture, but 
texture is one soil characteristic which we 
cannot change. If a pasture soil is mostly 


The author te chairman of the Department of Agron- 
omy, University of New Hampshire, Durham 


in organic matter. 


Use a chisel to break up hard pans 


and keep cattle and machinery off in wet weather. 


sand or has a gritty feel when rubbed be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, the soil is 
called loamy sand or sandy loam. A pasture 
soil which is sticky and plastic when wet is 
classified as a clay loam or a clay soil. Soils 
whose properties lie between those of the 
sands and clays are known as loams. 

Dairymen have done a good job of using 
lime, fertilizers, manures, and crop residues. 
They likewise know pretty well what soil tex- 
ture they have. But very few have paid any at- 
tention to the soil texture. Does the surface 
soil look like bread crumbs or a pie crust? 
When you dug a hole in the field last sum- 
mer to bury that ‘possum, was it crusty on 
top and hard digging at a depth of 6 to 12 
inches? 

Scientists tell us that soil structure refers 
to the grouping of soil particles into units 
or aggregates. If you have thrown clods at 
rabbits, you know what is meant by soil 
structure. The clods are aggregates which 
consist of sand, silt, and quite a lot of clay 
which are held together by some type of 
nature’s cements. Nature’s cements come 
from earthworm slime, bacterial bodies, fungi 
“roots,” and plant roots, especially grass 
roots. The stickiness of clay also serves as 
a cement to hold soil aggregates together. 

Soil scientists classify structural aggregates 
in three main groups based upon their shape, 
size, and strength. The main shapes which 
occur in pasture surface soils are crumb, 
granular, block-like, and plate-like. Sizes are 
coarse, medium, or fine. Strength refers to 
the ability of the structural unit or aggregate 
to resist crushing or breakdown with the im- 
pact of the raindrop. Descriptive terms for 
strength are weak, friable, and firm. 

The structure of a virgin prairie pasture soil 
would be described as a friable, medium, crumb. 
With continuous plowing and tramping by 
the feet of cattle, the structure would de- 
teriorate into firm, coarse, and plate-like on 
the surface and block-like in the plow layer. 


Below plow depth, the soil becomes compacted 
due to the weight of heavy tillage machinery 
and to the shearing action of the moldboard 
plow. 

That is what is happening to all of our 
pasture soils everywhere. Originally, most of 
them did not have a soil structure as good 
as that found in the prairie soils, but all 
pasture soils are physically going downhill. 
I say, “all,” but there may be a few dairy- 
men who are actually improving the structure 
of their pasture soils. 


Is your soil hard? ... 


The problem of compacted layers and how 
to cure them has been studied in nearly every 
state. The interest in this subject is ever 
increasing because: 

1. With the rapid adoption of new kinds 
and higher rates of fertilizers, new and more 
insecticides, and new and better crop varie- 
ties, physical properties of the soil are now 
more frequently limiting crop growth than 
was the case a few years ago. 

2. An increasing number of farmers have 
power units and deep-tillage implements and 
can do something about soil compaction. 

3. Many soils are becoming more compact 
because of modern systems of intensive soil 
management. 

4. Soils are worked harder now because 
of intensive cropping of clean-tilled crops or 
concentrated use of the better land for im- 
proved pastures. 


Kinds of soil compaction .. . 


According to the system of Eric Winters 
and Roy W. Simonson, compacted soils are 
classified as follows, with some modifications 
by the author. 

Induced Pans—soils in which the layer that 
limits water movement or root penetration is 
the result of heavy machinery. These include 
the tillage pans (plow pans). 

Induced Crusts—soils in which the surface 











CONTOUR CHISELING will loosen this soil enough 
Each chisel mark forms tiny dam to hold water. 


instead of running off into nearby stream 


inch or more is crusted and compacted due 
to the action of beating raindrops or to 
tramping by livestock. P 
Natural Pans—These are further classified 
into: 
1. Clay pan horizons due to accumulations 
of clay. 
2. Silt pan horizons due to accumulations 
of silt 
Indurated horizons due to natural cemen- 
calcium carbonate. 
salts, 


iron, silica, or 
horizons due to alkali 


tation by 
1. Dispersed 
mainly sodium. 
5. Compacted horizons due to distribution 
of soil particle sizes which were readily com- 
pacted during geologic deposition. 


Compacted layers are harmful .. . 

Compacted layers restrict root penetration 
because: 

1. There is not enough pore space to hold 
enough air and water at the same time for 
normal root growth. 

2. Water does not move into the compacted 
layer fast enough when it rains. During wet 
periods, layers above will get soupy and the 
water will flow over the surface, tak- 
ing the soil with it. The soupy layer above 
the compacted layer will be too wet for root 

During dry periods, soil layers beneath 
the compacted layer are often moist but 
plant cannot use the water because 
they cannot penetrate through the pan. 

1. If the compacted layer is a pasture pan 
or a crust, all plant roots will be shallow and 
lack of sufficient air. 


roots 


restricted for 


What causes compaction 


At the United States Tillage Research 
Laboratory in Auburn, Alabama, the moisture 
content of the soil which was best for tillage 
was also best for soil compaction by farm 
machinery. Tractor tires compacted the soil 
under these conditions to a depth of 9 inches, 
which is below the reach of normal farm ,ill- 
age implements. Unless plowing were done 
at a depth of 9 inches, there would be a com- 
pacted layer formed just below plow depth. 

In New York State, George R. Free found 
that during one season, an acre of potatoes 
was subjected to 25 miles of travel and 
packing action by farm implements. This is 
equivalent to covering each acre six times. 
He also reported that the more the organic 
matter in the soil, the less the soil was com- 
pacted by the farm implements. 


Early subsoiling studies in the Great Plains 
Experiment Stations, as well as in Illinois, 


“? a 
oe +> ' 
5 Pherae 7 ‘\ 


to allow the rainwater to be absorbed 


. 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and Texas, resulted 
in, “little or no increase in crop yields.” 
However, these experiments were conducted 
before the days of heavy farm machinery 
traffic and before the use of deep placement 
of fertilizers. 

The work was also done at a time when 


some other factor probably limited crop 
yields. Corn yields of 40 bushels to the acre 
would probably show no response to deep 


tillage because moisture and fertility likely 
would be limiting, but yields of 200 bushels 
is another story. Higher corn yields per acre 
require more soil moisture which may be 
supplied by deep tillage and more fertilizer. 

In Missouri, C. M. Woodruff’ and D. D. 
Smith report that shattered subsoils which 
had been limed resulted in less winterkilling 
of clover. The beneficial effects were no- 
ticed for three years, but had disappeared at 
the end of six years. 


Chisel plow pan every 12 inches... 


C. H. Diebold reports that in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah, chiseling through the 
plow pan of loam soils at 1-foot intervals 
reduced run-off losses of water more than did 
the use of sweeps or one-way disks. Chiseling 
at intervals of 5 feet or more was not ef- 
fective. 

The moisture content at time of chiseling 
is highly important. In Colorado, when the 
deep tillage was carried out on moist loam 
soils, the plow pan was destroyed but a new 
pan was formed at the bottom of the chisel 
marks. Chiseling when the soil was dry over- 
came this objection and resulted in more wa- 
ter entering the soil for use by plants. 

Results similar to the above were found 
on cotton soils in the Mississippi Delta. Chisel- 
ing during periods of normal soil moisture 
gave no beneficial results, but chiseling when 
the soil was dry increased the yield of cot- 
ton, especially in a dry year. Similar results 
were obtained with corn soils. 

J. W. Fitts, in the west, chiseled and 
chemically treated alkali spots to encourage 
deeper rooting of alfalfa. Deep tillage and 
deep placement of sulfur resulted in the root- 
ing of alfalfa from the original 9-inch depth 
to a depth below 40 inches. 

F. B. Smith, Head, Department of Soils at 
the University of Florida, reports that on 
Leon fine sand, which is acid to great depths 
and has a natural indurated B horizon, chisel- 
ing and placement of lime to depths of 24 
inches increased the number and depth of 
Ladino clover roots. This provided more 
drought resistance for the Ladino clover. 
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fertilizes, and 
seeds. It works well on old, permanent pastures, 


GRASSLAND DRILL chisels, 


Indiana experimental work shows promise 
on increased growth of corn roots as a result 
of chiseling and deep placement of lime and 
fertilizers. 

New York conducted some research on the 
deep placement of lime in relation to the 
yield of alfalfa. The soil was Volusia silt 
loam which has been developed from acid 
shale. The results are: 


Vield of 
Treatment aliatta in 
tone per acre 
4 tons lime in top 6 inches 77 
4 tons lime in top 12 inches 9.0 
4 tons lime in top 24 inches 8.1 


These data indicate that the incorporation 
of lime in the top 12 inches of soil proved 
most desirable. This is not surprising inas- 
much as tillage pans seldom extend below 9 
inches, 

Many reports from other states indicate 
that chiseling alone seldom gives much growth 
response, but chiseling plus deep placement 
of lime and fertilizers usually result in in- 
creased crop yields, especially in dry seasons, 


Results look good... 


In New Hampshire, a regional project on 
the effects of chiseling and the deep place- 
ment of lime and fertilizers was initiated by 
Louis Kardos and reported by Richard 
Thomas. 

The soil was a Paxton loam which has a nat- 
ural compacted platy layer at a depth of 12 ta 
18 inches. Chiseling was done at 12-and 18- 
inch depths and spaced at 1 and 3 feet apart. 
Lime and fertilizer variables were then placed 
at these depths and some chiseling was done 
without lime or fertilizer. 

One of the most interesting results ob- 
tained was an increase in organic matter at 
the kottom of the chisel cuts. At the 15-inch 
sampling depth, organic matter content was 
A per cent between the chisel cuts but 2.4 
per cent in the chisel marks. Undoubtedly, 
surface soil high in organic matter fell into 
the @hisel cuts during the process of chiseling. 
This resulted in desirable soil structure all 


along the chisel marks and lasted for at 
least a year without deterioration, 
Results a year later have proved that 


chiseling increased significantly the growth 
of alfalfa and Ladino clover. Better stands 
were obtained where chiseling was done at 
1-foot than at 3-foot intervals. 

Greenhouse tests conducted as a companion 
experiment showed that sudan grass 
penetrated compacted soils (Turn to page 504) 
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hay fields are found on many farms. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GOPHERS start work in the spring and cost farmers time and money. 


—Photo courtesy lowa State Conser at Cor 
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H@ARD'S OAIRYMAN 


PUT FRESHLY CUT BAITS in a paper sack 
and dust with 1/16 ounce of powdered strych- 
nine, mixed with flour, per quart of bait. Shake 
the sack vigorously to distribute the poison. 


WITHDRAW THE PROBE broom handle 
makes a good one — without pulling a lot of 
soil with it. Do this by placing your feet, one 
on each side of probe. Drop bait into the hole 


the mounds. They scatter 
easily when fresh. If any new mounds appear, 
poisoning should be repeated with fresh bait 
Burn or bury unused bait; then wash hands well. 


RAKE DOWN all 


Poisoning is quicker and more effec- 
tive than trapping. Here’s how to 
go obout preparing, placing bait. 


tle fellow. Through his perennial ac- 

tivities, he’s managed to make gopher- 
infested _pastures and hay fields a common 
sight. 

And whether farmers know it or not, he’s 
costing them time, money, and soil every year 
he operates. Here’s how: 

He costs money by reducing yields. The 
mounds of dirt thrown out by each gopher 
average more than 1 square foot in area. If 
you have 100 mounds in a field, that means 
you have 100 square feet where no vegeta- 
tion can grow. 

The pocket gopher’s appetite and instinct 
also causes an invisible loss of forage. He 
lives on roots. In his continual search for 
food, he may stretch his tunnels until they’re 
more than % mile long by the end of the 
summer. This causes an estimated 5 to 10 
per cent forage loss. 

You lose time as well as money when you 
run machinery over a field infested with 
pocket gophers. Either your mower sickle 
gouges into the mounds, or you cut the hay 
high and lose forage. Your tractors and 
wagons are jolted and damaged, and riding 
the machines is tiring and dangerous. 

On rolling ground, you lose soil when wa- 
ter seeps into the gopher’s runways and be- 
gins to cut gullies. 

Though these losses seem small, they do 
reduce the efficiency of your farming op- 
eration. According to Harold Gunderson, ex- 
tension entomologist at Iowa State College, 
one of the best times to control gophers is 
in the spring when vegetation doesn't hide 
the mounds. 

Trapping and poisoning are both common 
preventions, but Gunderson thinks poisoning 
is by far the quickest and most effective 
method. 

Alfalfa, clover, timothy, and bluegrass sods 
are preferred by gophers. However, fence- 
rows, roadsides, and waste areas usually 
have light to moderate pocket gopher popu- 
lations, too. If control measures aren't used 
in these areas, treated fields soon become re- 
infested. 

Gunderson points out that as large an area 
as possible must be treated to keep re-infes- 
tation low. He says gophers can be con- 
trolled by individual effort for only a short 
time. To really make control effective, com- 
munity-wide cooperative action is needed. 

THE END 


T pocket gopher is an industrious lit- 
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Can we afford to 


MECHANIZE 


haymaking? 


If we do, we are forced to go all the way for top- 


quality hay. 


lf we bale, we should buy a crusher 


— if we chop, we should buy a mow drier to dry it. 


by J. M. Scholl 


grow hay and every kind of method is 

used in its harvesting, from the very 
old fashioned to the most modern machinery. 
Mechanization for hay has lagged behind 
that for other crops. It has been difficult to 
develop machinery and methods that are eco- 
nomically practical for many farmers to buy 
and to use on a crop of relatively low cash 
value. 

There appears to be no one hay-harvesting 
method that is best for all farms. Some 
methods may reduce costs more than others, 
but many operators prefer a haying method 
which reduces the amount of hard work and 
time involved. 

Quality hay is produced only when the har- 
vesting is done quickly. Because of this, mod- 
ern methods such as field chopping and pick- 
up baling have become popular. Both Of these 
methods have low labor requirements, but the 
cost per ton is high unless large tonnages are 
harvested annually. 

Investments, labor, and harvesting costs 
for different hay making methods have been 
compared by agricultural economists in sev- 
eral independent studies. Some of these find- 
ings are summarized here. 


On half the farms in this country 


Results in Michigan... 


The average amount of hay moved from 
field to storage in studies in Michigan varied 
from 1.4 to 3 tons, depending on method. 
With the hayloader and buckrake the average 
was 1.4 to 1.6 tons per hour compared with 
1.5 to 3.0 tons using baler and field chopper. 

Costs of haymaking, with 1953 costs, varied 
considerably. With modern methods they 
ranged from $4.50 to $8.37; with hayloader 
and buckrake, costs were $4.52 and $4.55, re- 
spectively. In this study, better-than-average 
performance gained through careful organi- 
zation and planning had harvesting costs 5 
to 19 per cent below the average. 

The field chopper had a low labor require- 
ment but, like the baler, the cost per ton was 
high unless it was used for a large number 
of tons annually. The key to high perform- 
ance was to keep the chopper operating as 
much as possible. 

It was suggested that farmers having less 
than 50 tons of hay to harvest annually 
would do well to consider the buckrake and 
hayloader or to custom hire their haying. 
Where haying operations are on a larger 
scale and hay is to be sold or moved from 
one place to another, baling has an advantage. 


Enough tonnage or hours of work must be 


The author is a member of the agronomy department 
ow Ames 


y 
, 


as Slate College 


provided for each harvesting method to keep 
costs low. With too little work to justify cer- 
tain haying equipment, the work could be 
custom hired or enough additional work ob- 
tained by doing custom work for others. 
Custom rates charged for baling and chop- 
ping hay were similar to the costs shown for 


farmers who owned their own equipment. 
Custom operators, however, harvested from 
1% to 3 times the tonnage harvested by 
owners, 


Thirteen-state survey ... 


Probably the most complete study of hay 
harvesting methods and costs were made by 
R. E. Marx and J. W. Birkhead, agricultural 
economists with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The study is based chiefly on 
field surveys conducted during the 1945 hay- 
ing season on 1,632 farms located in 17 se- 
lected areas in 13 states. It must be kept in 
mind that 1945 machinery and labor 
were used. 

Marx and Birkhead state that each method 
has some definite place in hay making, de- 
pending upon climate, kind, quality, and use 
made of the hay and available labor and capi- 
tal. They showed that with a loader and 
power fork it might take a farmer who has 
only 20 or 30 tons of hay as much as 4 or 5 
hours per ton to harvest it. 


costs 


They do not 
think he could afford to invest in an auto- 
matic-tie pickup baler that would harvest hay 
with only two hours of labor per ton, unless 


he could do custom work for others. His in- 
vestment in the first case would be around 
$435 compared to about $2,200 with the 
baler. 


Report from New York ... 


A study of forage handling on 326 New 
York dairy farms in 1952 was reported in 
Farm Research, Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, by L. S. Fife and 
R. J. Ames. The costs of harvesting forage 
were lowest on farms. that used only the field 
chopper. One man, on the average, could 
chop and load dry hay with a field chopper 
as fast as two men could bale and load hay 
on a trailing wagon, and chopping made the 
work easier. Chopped hay was fed as quickly 
as baled hay. 


Results in Wisconsin .. . 


Harvesting hay crops for silage with field 
choppers took only about one-half as much 
time as the hayloader-silo filler method and 
the work was much easier. The stationary 
chopper method was best adapted to small 
farms with a good supply of able-bodied help, 
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time in half. The 
quickly as the 
leaves, 


CRUSHERS cut our drying 
stems, when crushed, dry as 
leaves thus causing less loss of the 





HAY BALERS put our hay in convenient pack- 
ages. Keeping the bales small and loose will 


result in easier handling, storing, and feeding. 
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HOARO® DALEY MAN 





CHOPPERS offer one of the easiest ways 
of making hay To make top-quality hay in 
this way, a mow drier is almost a necessity. 








most 


profitable 
increased 
installation, 


DRIER can be the 
farm. The 


A MOW 
piece of equipment on a 
quality of hay will pay cost ol 


and on which cash must 
low 

Estimates in 1952 indicated that more than 
three-fourths of the farms making grass si- 
lage harvested the crops with a field chopper. 
Farmers using field choppers moved their 
crops from windrow to silo in about half the 
time that the stationary-chopper method re- 


quired. 


be kept 


expenses 


Mechanize hay making 

E. L. Barger, formerly of Iowa State Col- 
lege, has found that the mechanization of for- 
age handling has been slow compared to 
grain crops. For example, wheat is now being 
produced with as little as 1'% man hours per 
acre and corn with about 4 man hours 

Hay harvesting under 
requires 3 to 5 man hours pet 
ting and with 2 or 
frequently be 3 times as 


favorable conditions 
acre per cut- 
may 
(Turn to page 555) 


3 cuttings, the labor 





HARVESTING 





Cora picking 
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1999 


custom rates 
for machinery 


These custom rates can be used 
as the basis for determining a 
charge when there is no common 


rate in your own particular area. 


by Wayne Ritchie 


will be very little different this year. 

The annual survey, conducted by Doane 
Agricultural Service, indicates that combining 
may be somewhat cheaper while almost all 
other rates will remain steady. 

The custom charges given in these tables 
are the most common rates reported to us by 
Doane farm managers, correspondents, and 
agricultural colleges early this year. These 
are the rates that our reporters expect to pay 
for custom work throughout this year. Since 
they are sent in so early in the year they 
are based, to some extent, on last year’s ex- 
perience. 


Cw b rates for most farm operations 


How to use fables... 


The custom rate tables should be used as a 
basis for determining a charge when no ex- 
isting rate is common in your community. If 
there is a “going” rate for work in your 
neighborhood then generally that is the rate 
to use. It most accurately reflects the inter- 
play of many factors which influence custom 
rates. Some of these factors would be size 
of fields, crop yields, size of equipment com- 
mon to a specific area, and other local con- 
ditions. 

If there is no “going” rate or if the rate 
charged appears to be out of line with prices 
quoted in these tables, then it is well to do 
some figuring. Take the rate listed and con- 
sider it in light of your own community. 

Remember that these rates are usually re- 
ported from areas where custom work is quite 
common. If very little custom work is done 
in your area, it is well to figure that the 
rate will be somewhat higher than the table 
indicates. The old supply and demand theory 
applies to custom work, too. 

Another thing to consider is type of equip- 
ment. Generally these rates are based on the 
use of fairly large equipment. If you are hir- 
ing plowing, don't feel that you can get it 
done for the rate quoted if the custom op- 
erators in your area have only small one- 
bottom tractors. They have to charge more 
since their labor is higher. But if both large 
and small operators are available for hire, 
there shouldn't be any difference in their 
prices. 

Finally, unless otherwise indicated, 
rates include materials, fuel, and labor. 


these 


The author is a member of the editorial staff of 
Doane Agricultural Digest. 
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How to control 


Legume Insects 


These chewing and sucking insects can be 
stopped with chemical sprays before they 
stunt your legumes and cut yields in half. 


by Clarence E. White 


sects that damage legumes. The num- 

ber is far too great to be covered in an 
article of this kind; therefore, this article is 
confined to a discussion of eight of the more 
important kinds of insects. 

The clover leaf weevil larvae begin feeding 
on the clover leaves very early in the spring 
They are small, green, legless “worms,” each 
with a light-colored stripe running down the 
middle of its back. During the daytime, they 
hide in the crown of a clover plant or in the 
trash under the plant, and at night come out 
to feed on the leaves. They may eat from the 
margins of the leaves or they may eat holes 
through the leaves. Their feeding can greatly 
retard the growth of the plants. 


"Tsects are many different species of in- 


Treated clover 5 inches higher . 


In the spring of 1953, when 
clover was measuring 5 to 6 inches in height 
at Urbana, Illinois, treated clover was meas- 
uring 10 to 10% inches in height. Think 
what a difference that would make in the 
amount of pasture and hay from the treated 
fields. 

The 


untreated 


two fields were side by side in the 
same area. The only difference in manage- 
ment was that the treated field received an 
applicatior® of 14% pounds of DDT per acre 
in early September 1952, while the untreated 
field received no insecticide treatment. (The 
amounts of each insecticide given in this ar- 
ticle are for the actual active ingredient.) 
There were about 100 clover leaf weevil larvae 
per square foot in the untreated area and 
only 2 to 3 per square foot in the treated 
area. 

The untreated plants, besides being shorter 
than the treated, had an unthrifty appear- 
The author is a member of the agronomy departim« 


University of lilinois, Urbana 


Illinois Natural History Survey 


— Photos Courtesy 
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TARNISHED PLANT BUG, adult, 

L., and young nymph. DDT can be 

used to control this sap sucker. 
Painting by Dr. Paul Suranyi 





mean sure death to 


ance, a scarcity of leaves, ragged leaf mar- 


gins, and many holes eaten through the 
leaves. Some leaves were almost entirely eat- 


en away. 


In contrast, the treated plants had a 
healthy appearance and an abundance of 
leaves. Scarcely any holes could be found in 
the leaf blades. Some of the difference in 


height of the plants may have been due to 
the work of spittlebugs, which also were 
present in the untreated area but not in the 
treated area. 


Control with DDT... 


The clover leaf weevil can be controlled by 
spraying either in the spring or in the fall, 
One and one-half pounds of DDT per acre 
applied the last of August or first of Sep- 
tember has given excellent control in Illinois. 
Spring treatments with 1 pound of DDT or 
0.3 of a pound of benzene-hexachloride or 
Lindane will also give good control. If DDT 
is applied in the spring, it should be put on 
while the clover plants are 3 to 4 inches or 
less in height in order to avoid the danger of 
residues in the hay’crop. Lindane or benzene- 
hexachloride can be applied safely until the 


clover reaches a height of 8 inches. 

The longer treatment is delayed in the 
spring, the more damage will be done by the 
larvae and the less benefit will be derived 
from spraying. A field should not be pas- 
tured for five weeks after DDT has been 


applied and not for three weeks after Lindane 
or benzene-hexachloride has been used, 

Fall treatments certain advantages 
over spring 

First, they come at a time when the farm- 
er or dairyman is not too busy with other 
work. 

Second, the clover leaf weevil is 
killed before it can lay its eggs; therefore no 


a | 7 


have 
treatments. 


adult 


> 
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leafhoppers 
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BOOM SPRAYER and tank, with correct chemical, mounted on tractor 


that are infesting this alfalfa field, 


damage is done by larvae in the spring. Some 
damage is done if treatments are delayed un- 
til spring. 

Third, fall treatments will result in a lux- 
uriant growth of clover which can be pas- 
tured early in the spring without any danger 
of residues. 

Fourth, fall treatments are as good as 
spring treatments as far as hay yield is con- 
The fall treatments may be looked 

preventive measures, the spring 


cerned, 
upon as 


treatments as cures, 


Treat in spring or fall... 


The meadow spittlebug does its damage 
while it is in the young or nymph stage. The 
nymph, when it emerges from the egg the 
latter half of April, is a small, orange-yellow 
insect about 1/16 of an inch long, 

Soon after emerging from the egg, it in- 
serts its beak into a plant stem or leaf and 
begins to suck out the plant sap. Very short- 
ly after it begins to suck sap, it will also 
start to its body with a small, white, 
frothy mass of spittle. 


covel 


As the nymph grows older, it gradually 
turns green and gets to be about \, of an 
inch in length. The spittle mass becomes 


large and noticeable. The constant drain of 
sap stunts the plant and causes a reduction 
of hay yield. 

Like the clover leaf weevil, spittlebugs can 
be controlled by spraying in the spring or in 
the fall. Fall treatments will kill the adults 
before they lay their eggs. The adults are 
brown, robust, jumping insects about ¥, of an 
inch long. 

One and one-half pounds of DDT per acre 
applied the last of August or first of Sep- 


tember will give good control of this insect. 
Spfing treatments of 0.3 of a pound of Lin- 
(Turn to page £00) 


benzene- 


dane or 
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ALFALFA PLANT BUG, adult on L CLOVER WEEVIL larvae feasting SPITTLEBUGS cover themselves 
Alfalfa fields can be sprayed with on leaves will greatly retard the with mass of spittle. They weak- 
either DDT, toxaphene, orchlordane. plant growth. Fail spraying best en plant by sucking out the sap, 





On Livestock and 
~ Around Farm Buildings 


ASL BANAPLY. Space and 
Surface Spray. Provides quick 
knock-down and kill of flies 
including biting, bloodsucking 
horseflies and deerflies. Flies 
don't become resistant! 


Banafly is safe too. Safe to 
spray directly on livestock, in 
dairy barne, in mil’: rooms and 
around food products when 
used as directed 


And economical! Only light 
applications of Banafly are 
needed for effective fly control. 
A little goes a long way. 


Banafiy Emulsion Concen- 
trate protects grazing cattle 
from attacks by biting flies 
when used undiluted—or may 
be diluted with nine parts of 
water (or oil) to make an effi- 
cient and economical spray for 
barn fogging and other uses. 


Ready-To-Use Banafly 
Spray is used without dilution. 
Specially prepared for portable 
electric sprayers and other fog- 
ging equipment. Kills house- 
flies, stableflies, hornflies and 
other pests. 


Both forms of Banafly give 
all the advantages of this pow- 
erful pyrethrum and piperony! 
butoxide spray —effectiveness, 
safety and economy. 


ASL Super-Fogger— Dairy 
barns, poultry houses, etc., are 
fogged with a mist of Banafly 
in minutes using the ASL 
Super-Fogger Electric Sprayer. 


Your dealer will demonstrate. 


ASL MALATHION. Kills 
Flies Resistant to DDT, Pro- 
vides Residual Control! 


ASL Malathion Fly Bait, a 
dry sugar bait containing 24 
Malathion, is the new, easy 
way to help kill flies in and 
around farm buildings. Simply 
scatter ASL Fly Bait directly 
from shaker cans onto flat sur- 
faces—barn floors, window 
ledges, etc., and wherever flies 
breed or congregate. Special 
attractant lures flies. One appli- 
cation of ASL Fly Bait remains 
effective for days! 


ASL Malathion Spray Base 
makes a spray solution— offers 
economy and ease of applica- 
tion for treating all surfaces in- 
cluding walls and ceilings. 
Dilute ASL Spray Base with 
water, eweeten with sugar, 
molasses or corn syrup, and 
apply by spray or brush. One 
application remains effective 
up to three weeks! 


Buy ASL Banafly and ASL 
Malathion at your dealer. 


For information write... 


AMERICAN SCIE 


Me 


NTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc 





“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw!” 


That's what you'll say, too, when you 
use ZERO's Super Strainer and T-20 
Vacuum Refrigerated Milk Tank. For 
lairy farmers everywhere are 
Zeros T-20 Milk Tank and 
Super Strainer, like Mr. and Mrs 
Ray Frohling, Hampshire, Il Their 
son, David Frohling, shown here, is 
nly 10 years old . yet hes big 
enough to help with the milking 
Naturally he can't lift the pail high 
enough to pour milk into any cooler 
but with Zero's Super Strainer, har 
lling the milk is a snap ‘just like 
king milk through a straw.” 


i 
successful 


buying 


Mr. Prohling likes his T-20 too because 
“It's easy to clean and the milk tastes 
better with rapid cooling.” Other smart 
dairymen choose Zero because of “its 
better, stronger construction” “no 
more lifting or carrying heavy milk 
cane” “it's the beginning of my 
fully automatic milk system.” And Zero 
gives you vacuum-refrigerated milk with 
animal heat and odors removed. Write 
for full information today about the 
T-20 Milk Tank and Super Strainer. 
size of herd. Zero Sales Corp., 
Duncan Ave.. Washington, Mo. 


Give 
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by N. N. Allen 


Time to think about next 
winter's feed 


Getting leaves in the barn will save hundreds 


of dollars of protein next winter. 


First cut- 


ting is highest in protein if cut at right time. 


talking about winter feeding 
when the cows have just been 
on pasture for a short time, but 
good feeding is not a day-to-day 
proposition. It is time right now 
to start getting the feed ready for 
next winter 
What happens 


1 MAY seem strange to be 


during the next 
few weeks is going to be a very 
important factor in determining 
the returns from the herd during 
the months when the cows are 
spending most of their time in the 
barn 


What is in the crop? ... 


First, let us take a look at the 
crop as it stands in the field at 
cutting time. If it is mostly clo- 
ver, alfalfa, or a similar legume, it 
is high in protein. If it is in early 
to mid-blossom stage, it is also 
low in fiber and high in the nutri- 
ents which supply energy. 

In short, if we can get it to the 
cows without losing any of the nu- 
trients, it will be an excellent feed 
that will require less grain and 
less protein to supplement it. 

If we cut a sample, dry it care- 
fully, then separate the leaves 
from the stems, we will find that 
we have about equal weights of 
each. But if we were to analyze 
the leaves and the stems separate- 
ly we would find that about two- 
thirds of the protein is in the 
leaves. They will contain about 
60 per cent of the energy value. 

The entire plant will make hay 
that has as much protein as bran. 
If we can feed hay like this dried 
sample, we will not need to worry 
much about protein in the grain 
mix. Even corn and oats will have 
plenty of protein. If the hay is 
sun-cured with bright green color, 
it will take care of the Vitamin A 
and D, and will furnish plenty of 
calcium or lime. 

This description may sound like 
second or third cutting. Interest- 
ingly enough, for the samples we 
have checked, the first crop has 
usually carried a higher percentage 
of leaves than the second. The 
only samples of first crop which 
had less than 50 per cent leaves 
were those from alfalfa which had 
lodged, causing the lower leaves 
to turn yellow and fall off before 
it was cut. 

It still sounds like there must 
be something wrong. Hay with 50 
per cent leaves will grade United 
States No. 1, leafy, the highest 
grade. We seldom see hay of this 
quality coming from the hay mow 
of dairy barns. On the average, 
the hay fed will not average bet- 
ter than United States No 2, 
which has only about 30 per cent 
leaves. 

If the crop as it grew had 50 
per cent leaves (dry basis) and the 


hay has only 30, what has become 
of the rest. The answer is simple 
Look at the ground after the hay 
is in the barn. You will see that it 
is covered with that have 
shattered as the was being 
handled. 

It is pretty obvious that the loss 
has been heavy, but just how much 
has actually been lost when No. 2 
hay is made from a No. 1 crop? 
Perhaps we can figure it out 

If we harvest 2 tons of No. 2 
hay per acre, we will have 70 per 
cent of 4,000 pounds, or 2,800 pounds 
of stems and 30 per cent of 4,000 
or 1,200 pounds of leaves. But 
when it was cut, there were just 
as many pounds of leaves as of 
stems, or 2,800 pounds 

If there were 2,800 pounds to 
start with, and there are only 
1,200 pounds left when it gets to 
the barn, 1,600 pounds have been 
lost. It looks like a lot, but when 
we went out to the field and 
checked, the leaves were there. 
Look for yourself and you will find 
them, too. 


leaves 
hay 


Nutrient loss very heavy .. . 


If we just look at the compara- 
tive analyses of the two grades of 
hay, the loss does not look to be 
very great. But we must remem- 
ber that we lost almost 1 ton of 
hay. There were almost 3 tons on 
the field, and the hay we lost was 
the ‘cream’ of the crop. The 1,600 
pounds of leaves had about 350 
pounds of protein, as much as half 
a ton of linseed meal. And they 
had as much energy as 15 to 20 
bushels of corn. Such a loss is cer- 
tainly worth saving. 

There will always be some loss, 
but most of it can be avoided. Im- 
proved equipment and methods 
make it possible to keep the loss- 
es down to a minimum. For a 20- 
acre field of alfalfa it will take 
almost $1,000 worth of oil meal to 
replace the protein and it 
will not fully replace the energy 
or total digestible nutrients lost. 
Wher we look at it this way, if 
some new equipment is necessary 
to do the job, it can pay for it- 
self very quickly. 

For one farm, the best answer 
may be different from that for 
another farm. One may do it by 
placing more emphasis on grass 
silage. Another may find a barn 
dryer his best way to beat the 
weather man. 

The pastures usually are not 
very productive during the hot, 
dry weeks of late summer. If we 
want good grazing, we must plan 
for it in advance by seeding a hot 
weather crop to come on when 
the other pastures are not produc- 
ing. Sudan grass is a good hot 
weather grazing crop for many 
sections. Other crops may be a 
better bet for other areas. 


loss, 
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Can we afford to mechanize haymaking? 


Continued from poge 551) 


1955 


Table 1 Hay- harvesting metheds compared on the basis of 1953 cost of equip 
ment and 1946-50 pertormance records (Michigan) 


Average Tons hay 


invest harvested Tons hay Size of Man Est. av. cost 
Method ment in annually field to crew hours per ton, 
equip (esti- mow in av. no. per windrow inte 
ment mated) 1 he of men ten storage 
Hayloader 
(Long hay) $ 871 50 1.4 3 2.3 $4.52 
Buckrake 
long hay 468 40 1.6 3 1.5 4.55 
Baler 
Automatic 3618 300 2.2 3-41 2.2 5.71 
Hay crusher and 
baler 4522 175 2.2 3-4 2.2 6.71 
Field choppers 
Small 2993 150 1.5 3-4 1.5 5.12 
large 4319 300 3.0 3-4 1.6 4.50 
Barn driers 
Small chopper 3958 1.5 3-4 1.5 8.37 
Large chopper 5284 3.0 3-4 1.6 7.75 
Grass silage:* 
Small chopper 2993 250 3.3 3-4 1.7 4.07 
large chopper 4319 375 5.0 3-4 1.6 3.52 
as r 
is for the major grain crops indicated as being necessary to 
( ently have methods been make these methods economical 
ae ped that completely elimi- : 
ond ad Guk ik Wee es & Too much low quality 
only ited ‘ Handling of forages is complicat- 
Barger showed that the time re- ed by the nature of the product. It 
q d to handle a ton of hay from is bulky and often grown on steep 
tandir crop to barn mow with rolling land unfavorable to machine 
iutomatic baler was 2.52 man operation If harvesting is not 
yur timely or if delays occur before the 
in this report a table compiled forage goes into storage, quality 
fror tudi n Maine, Ohio and is reduced : , 
lowa shows that over 3 man hours Farm operators who are short of 
per 1 were required to handle help and who cannot depend on 
dry iy from windrow to storag« getting a custom operator at the 
\ I iy loader, racks and barn right time have the alternative of 
fork and track were used. By best buying thei own labor-saving 
metho chopped hay could be equipment. On small farms, where 
red with an expenditure of from ecuipment is used to harvest only 
1 to 15 man hours per ton and limited acreages, cash expenses are 
this method, hay making was considerably increased by owning 
completely mechanized an outfit and the cost per hour of 
The balin operation has been labor saved is high 
d oped into a highly efficient op The cost can be reduced by har- 
erat Yew developments make it vesting as many other crops with 
o le to bale up to 7 tons per the equipment as possible. Substan- 
hour; & bales per minute have been tial savings in the cost of owning 
turned out. About 2 man hours pe modern harvesting equipment may 
required to handle a ton result by using the outfit on other 
of baled hay from windrow into farms. Th.s is often accomplished 
torage with a crew of 6 men by doing work for neighbors on a 
he cost of harvesting forage by custom basis, by sharing ownership 
f chopping was shown to be re- or by exchanging machine work 
duced by spreading the cost over However these savings can be 
idditior crops. With equipment more than offset by losses due to 
costs and capacities of field chop delayed harvesting and weather 
per and balers being similar, some damage if attempts are made to 
this over 100 tons annually was harvest too many acres. THE END 


Teble 2. Comparison of outstanding features of specified metheds of harvesting 
hay in 1945 with equipment bought if 1945 or eartier. 


Average 


amount Av. total 
Average of hay Typical Average haymaking 
Method of harvesting investment handied size man cost incl 
in per crew of labor mowing & 
equipment hour crew per ton raking 
dollars tons number man-hrs. cost /ton 
Stored in barns 
Lead and unload by hand 158 0.7 3 4.5 $4.66 
Lead by hend; unload with 
power fork 208 7 3 4.0 4.31 
Load with loeder; unloed by 
hond 387 6 2 3.5 4.10 
Loed with loader; unload with 
power fork 437 1.1 3 2.8 3.54 
Buckrake to barn; store with 
power fork 373 1.6 3 1.8 3.15 
Stored in stock 
Lead and unload by hand 158 7 3 4.5 4.66 
Buckrake to mechanical stocker 538 2.0 3 1.5 3.15 
Buck stacker “378 3.0 3 1.0 2.40 
Baling Te 
only storage 
Baled 
Buckrake to stationery boler 1,016 1.7 6 3.5 4.6 6.72 
Automatic-tie pickup baler 2,253 2.6 1 0.5 2.0 4.33 
3-man pickup baler 1,466 2.4 3 1.2 2.7 4.862 
Chopped 
Stationary chopper 809 1.0 2 2.1 37 
Pick-up chopper 2,342 3.5 4 1.1 3.34 
Ensiled 
Silage Per ton of silage 
Loader, ensilage cutter 629 2.6 3 1.2 1.56 
Pick-up chopper 2,889 10.0 0.4 1.75 
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Natu in her own sure way 
put the flavor in PA. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobe W inete alem, NA 


Two more votes for Prince Albert! 


“A pipe-smoking man likes good, natural taste in tobacco, 
Prince Albert's got it, every pipeful!”, says fuel oil dis- 
tributor Arthur Prather. His farmer-neighbor, Everett 
Canada, seconds the motion: “That goes for roll-your- 


owners, too! And what an easy-rolling tobacco P.A. is!” 














Specially processed 

to hold and heighten 

Nature's aged-in 
goodness, Prince Albert 

gives you cool smoking 
comfort in a pipe or 


“makin's” cigarette! 


\ Lr \w\ ? 
LOWS BURNING PIP" b 
c GARE VTE TORR 


so COOL 
SMOKING! 


: Prince Albert's clean, fresh aroma gets the ladies’ vote, too! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 
YOUR OWN BREED | EY S-37707r 
ON YOUR STATIONERY BIG SAVINGS on your FEED Costs 


We print stationery for thousands of Mixes perfect a = 10 min., 9 
breeders all over the USA. Distinctive sizes, 700 to D Ibe. capacity 
style and personal touch, Pictures of your + Gives years of trouble-free service 

yle an yuch , , 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write aa ie “4 a me 
for stationery circular today alog today! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis Brower Mig. Co., Box 1801, Quincy, tl. 








THAT EARLY-HAYING CHALLENGE 


WE HOPE you read Dr. Reid's article, 

“You Save $125 Per Month,” on page 
543 of this issue. By far, this is one of the 
most important articles we have published in 
recent months. It is so jam-packed with sur- 
prising information that we wish to add em- 
phasis to it here. 

The table on the protein and t.d.n. con- 
tents of hay cut at different times is per- 
haps more revealing than the casual reader 
may appreciate. Let's look at it from a 
slightly different point of view. 

If we compare later cuttings with the June 
1 cutting, here are the approximate losses in 
protein and total digestible nutrients: 





Second 
outting 


dune 15 duly 1 duly 16 


Protein loves 25 
T.0.N. loss 10 20 


These figures vary a bit for legumes and 
grasses but surprisingly little from what we 
might expect. 

Perhaps this information, revealed in this 
article, explains why so many dairy farmers 
who are keen feeders prefer first-cutting hay 
to second-cutting hay. Assuming that we get 
all of the plant Into the barn, that good sec- 
ond-cutting is still not anywhere near the 
feed of a good first-cutting put up about June 
1 in the area common to Ithaca, New York, 
The second-cutting has 25 per cent less pro- 
tein and 17 per cent less total digestible nu- 
trients. 

This article should encourage every dairy 
farmer to get into the fields now. If insect 
control has been causing you to delay first 
cuttings until later in June, turn to spraying 


instead of wasting all of that protein and 
total digestible nutrients. 

We know well the practical problems of 
early cutting, rainy weather, and the diffi- 
culties of getting the hay into the barn. It 
is all the more reason for putting up that 
first crop as silage, mow-dried hay, or with 
the hay crusher. There is too much money 
involved in lost feed to fiddle away any 
longer on this haymaking business. 





$167 MORE PER COW 


[Is A cow any better simply because she has 

been tested for milk production? The an- 
swer must be, “No.” The mere act of testing 
and weighing her milk does not’ make her 
produce more. She is, however, a more valu- 
able cow when she is sold. 

In the annual report of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club an analysis is present- 
ed of all Guernseys sold at auction in 1954. 
Cows 2-years-old and over with official rec- 
ords sold for an average of $399. Those cows 
without records, and from untested dams, av- 
eraged only $232. In between, those with no 
records but from tested dams averaged $312. 

In other words, there is a difference in sale 
value of $167 between cows with records as 
compared to those cows with no records and 
no records on their dams. 

We do not argue that this increased value 
always exists. Naturally, the records must be 
good records and the animals of desirable 
type to command a premium over untested 
animals. The point remains, however, that it 
pays to test. This is but one more in a long 
list of arguments supporting that truth. Why 
is it that so few dairy farmers recognize 
that truth? 





HOUSE SKIPS DAIRY 


JERHAPS one good thing came out of the 

bitter House of Representatives debate on 
farm price supports. It was clearly demon- 
strated that neither political party had much 
to offer in the way of a peacetime dairy 
program, 

There are a few individuals within each 
party who know the dairy industry and have 
made constructive suggestions. Unfortunate- 
ly, the majority of congressmen have been 
unable to comprehend the complexities of the 
dairy industry and fail to recognize the es- 
sential ingredients of a sound dairy program. 

During the most recent congressional elec- 
tion, northern Democrats, primarily from the 
big cities, promised great changes in dairy 
prices if their party was elected to control 
the Congress. From the South, however, 
Democratic congressional leaders cautioned 
that higher dairy price supports must carry 
with them effective production controls such 
as are applied to the so-called basic crops. 

Most Republican candidates preferred to 
support the flexible price support program 
rather than go to production controls. 

When the showdown came in the House of 
Representatives, both political parties backed 
away from production controls and higher 
price supports. 

There are people, of course, who believe 
that we can have higher price supports with- 
out production controls. When this was pro- 


posed by Representative Laird (Wisconsin) 
southern Democrats turned him down be- 
cause production controls were not provided. 
In our opinion, the logic of the southern 
Democrats is sound. The government simply 
cannot continue to buy up the huge quanti- 
tles of dairy products which are stimulated 
by higher prices on all milk and cream pro- 
duced. From the dairy industry's point of 
view, it cannot have its cake and eat it, too. 
What is often overlooked is that there are 
different types of production control meth- 
ods, some of which are considerably more 
appealing than others. For example, we would 
strenuously object to a strict quota type of 
control. On the other hand, as indicated be- 
fore in these columns, a two-price system is 
desirable, workable, and effective. There is 
no limitation on production but only the do- 
mestic market is supported at a given price 
level. The foreign, industrial, and relief mar- 
kets are free-price markets and farmers re- 
ceive whatever milk brings in these markets. 
At one time we estimated that the appli- 
cation of the two-price dairy program to 
American dairying last year would have re- 
sulted in an increased income to dairy farm- 
ers of over $700 million. All this would have 
been at no cost to the federal government. 
Frankly, we regret that the Congress does 
not give the dairy industry a chance to 
handle its own stabilization program. We are 
convinced that it can do a far better job 
than the government has done to date. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


DELEGATE vs. PROXY QUESTION 


THs is the season of the year when four of 

our five dairy breed organizations hold 
their annual meetings.. Only the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association holds its annual 
meeting in the fall. 

Down through the years, our editors have 
been present at almost all of these meetings 
and have participated in the programs of 
many of them. Usually these meetings are 
lively, interesting sessions. 

It is true, of course, that most of the life 
and activity may be found removed from the 
meeting floor. In groups and subgroups will 
be found men forming alliances in support of 
one candidate or another, or some particular 
proposal having to do with breed affairs. 

As year has succeeded year, we have heard 
those in the majority praise the method of 
governing a breed association, while often- 
times we have heard those in the minority 
want some type of change. 

While we are inclined to favor the delegate 
system, as used by the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation, we do not believe that the change 
in a system of government is, in itself, an 
answer to the problems of government. Un- 
der the proxy system a democratic and rep- 
resentative form of government is provided. 
The only shortcoming is that the members 
themselves often fail to exercise their mem- 
bership rights. 

Any failure of the proxy system reminds 
us of the election of an incompetent public 
official. This happens through citizenship 
neglect. It is the responsibility of citizenship 
first to select and nominate competent men 
for public office. Once nominated, the citi- 
zen has the further responsibility of work- 
ing for his election. When an incompetent 
official is elected, therefore, it is a reflection 
not on the official but on the electorate. 

By and large, we have had, and still have, 
a very high regard for the leadership of our 
breed associations. Most of these men serve 
with little or no compensation and at great 
personal sacrifice to their own finances. They 
have merited the team support of the mem- 
bership of their respective associations or 
clubs. 

Far more important to us in the future of 
breed affairs is not the petty differences 
which may occur from day to day, but the 
long-range problems which result from de- 
clining registrations and transfer fees, high 
dairy farming overhead, high labor costs in 
breed offices, and overlapping herd improve- 
ment services existing in the dairy industry. 

It is our hope that the Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle Association, acting as a clearing-house for 
the exchange of information may explore 
some of the possibilities of cooperative ef- 
fort in the fields of production testing and 
other breed services in the years ahead. 





In 1909, W. D. Hoard said: 


No other animal on the farm is drawn up- 
on so greatly and gets so little for what she 
has to do as the cow. We demand of her 
that she give milk enough to make a profit; 
that she produce a healthy, vigorous calf and 
that she support herself in good health. 

No wonder the Hindoos considered her as 
one of Heaven's most precious gifts to men. 
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We can build... 
better markets 
with new products 


. . . and we can make better use of our pres- 
ent products. Here is what research 

is doing to move our milk to the consumer 
with less handling costs. 





HE cost-price squeeze on 

| farmers emphasizes the need 

for new or better ways of 

producing, marketing, and using 

dairy products without depriving 
producers of just rewards. 

Dairy products have been used 
primarily in three different ways: 
(1) as fresh milk and cream, (2) 
in various processed forms, and 
(3) as a feed for livestock. In ad- 
dition to these three main uses, 
some by-products of the dairy in- 
dustry are used for industrial pur- 
poses. 

The percentage of total milk sol- 
ids sold as fluid milk is about 38; 
in various processed forms, about 
32, and for non-food purposes, 
about 30. Of significance is the 
fact that only 70 per cent of the 
total milk solids is consumed as 
food, and only about 8 per cent as 
butter. Yet butter is the phase of 
the dairy surplus problem which 
has received most publicity. 

Perhaps the most important fac- 
tors affecting the health of the 
dairy industry are the declining 
consumption of butter (except for 
this past year) and the larger pro- 
portion of total milk solids used 
for non-food purposes — a very 
low-priced market. 

In the large Midwest milk-pro- 
ducing areas it has been the cus- 
tom, because of the distance from 
large fresh milk markets, to proc- 
ess milk to butter, and to feed a 
large proportion of the skim milk 
and buttermilk to livestock. For 
a farmer to dispose of the skim 
milk at feed prices the difference 
in value of this product for food 
and for feed purposes must be off- 
set by placing a higher price on 
butter. Butter, therefore, has car- 
ried this extra load. This has 
tended to widen the spread be- 
tween its price and that of mar- 
garine. It has hurt the sale of 
butter in the market place. 

But there is one other facet to 
the dairy surplus problem. Even 
if the shift of skim milk from the 
feed to the food field were made, 
it alone would not solve the but- 
ter surplus problem. Higher- 
priced outlets for skim milk solids 
in the food field would aid in les- 
sening the price load which butter 
is now carrying 

But it would seem to be indi- 
cated that a change in our prac- 
tice of processing such a large 
proportion of milk to butter and 


This article is an abstract of an ad- 
dress by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Director of 
Utilization Research, United States De 
partment of Agriculture, before the an- 
nual meeting of the National Dairy 
Council 


skim milk must also be effected. 
This could be done only by finding 
expanded outlets for whole milk 
or processed whole milk products. 


Huge market in bread .. . 


Six per cent of non-fat milk sol- 
ids in bread seems to give the best 
results. If the percentage of non- 
fat milk solids in all bread was 
raised to 6 per cent, it would pro- 
vide a market for an additional 
300,000,000 pounds annually. Ow- 
ing to its cost, the baking industry 
has been reluctant to increase the 
quantity of non-fat miik solids in 
baked goods. The advantages of 
using greater quantities of non- 
fat milk solids in bread together 
with its increase in nutritional val- 
ue are powerful arguments which 
the dairy industry can use in ex- 
panding the sale of non-fat milk 
solids for this end use 

Low heat non-fat dry milk pow- 
der, which is reconstituted for bev- 
erage purposes and has other food 
uses, is another important product 
of the dairy industry. It has be- 
come increasingly popular as its 
quality has improved and its mer- 
its from the nutritional! standpoint 
have been recognized by the house- 
wife. 


Most undersold item... 


One of the most important prod- 
ucts produced from skim milk is 
cottage cheese. Its consumption in 
this country has more than 
doubled in the past 10 years. Even 
so, it is still spoken of as “one of 
the most undersold items in the 
dairy products line”. Except for 
non-fat dry milk, it is the cheap- 


est source of animal protein avail- 
able. 

In considering the foundations 
for the future of the dairy indus- 
try, we would be remiss to over- 
look the neglected by-product, 
whey. In heavy producing regions 
it is economical to dry whey for 
sale to commercial feed mixers. 

In addition to outlets in the 
feed industry, some whey is of the 
edible grade and offers interesting 
possibilities for use in the food 
field and increased returns to the 
dairy industry. Cheese whey con- 
tains among many other constitu- 
ents about 5 per cent of a protein, 
high in nutritive value and readily 
recoverable but granular in tex- 
ture and hence not very attractive 
as food. It has thus far found lit- 
tle use except in animal feed 

In recent work, however, we 
have developed a method for con- 
verting the granular protein to a 
soft, smooth paste suitable for use 
as a base for spreads. 

The most convenient forms in 
which to preserve and ship whey 
destined for food use are as dried 
whey or sweetened condensed 
whey. We have found both of 
these forms suitable for use in 
cakes, cookies, and sweet goods. 


Whey for candy... 


The fineness of the crystalline 
lactose in sweetened condensed 
whey allows this product to be used 
as a fondant in certain types of 
fudge and its whipping properties 
give it the characteristics of a 
frappe. We have made from sweet- 
ened whey caramels, fudge, and 
taffies. Whey increases the nutri- 
tive value of candy, decreases its 
sweetness, and adds a pleasing 
milk flavor. 

One of the best opportunities for 
iricreasing the consumption of milk 
would be the availability of a con- 
centrate which could be easily re- 
constituted to a _ highly-palatable 
beverage. 

There are sections of the United 
States where it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain fresh fluid 
milk of good quality. There are 
many small households in this 
country which feel they do not 
consume enough milk every day to 
warrant delivery of the fresh prod- 
uct at their doorstep, and have lost 
the habit of purchasing fresh milk 
at the grocery store when shop- 
ping. Many families, because of 
the perishability of fresh milk, buy 
only the minimum daily require- 
ments rather than the maximum 
which is frequently needed. 

Furthermore, there is a_ tre- 
mendous potential market for bev- 
erage milk in many foreign coun- 
tries where fresh milk is not gen- 
erally available. In many of these 
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“Cow kicks!” 
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countries, the nutritional level of 
the average diet is low and needs 
to be supplemented by animal pro- 
tein and accessory nutrients of the 
type that are present in milk 

Our dairy products laboratories 
in the Department, some of those 
in our state colleges of agricul- 
ture, and the laboratories of the 
large dairy companies, are endeav- 
oring to devise one or more prod- 
ucts that will satisfy this need, 
We are working, therefore, to im- 
prove evaporated milk, frozen con- 
centrated milk, and “instant” 
whole fat milk powder. 


Flavor-concentrate problem .. . 


It has been said that “flavor is 
the primary index of food accep- 
tance and food product improve- 
ment.” This is certainly true for 
milk, particularly in this country 
where most of us have been raised 
on fresh milk and have developed 
a marked taste habit for it. 

The spectacular history of frozen 
orange concentrate illustrates the 
regard consumers have for a prod- 
uct of excellent quality reduced in 
weight and bulk and available at 
prices they deem reasonable. In 
view of the success of frozen or- 
ange concentrate, it is only nat- 
ural that we would devote atten- 
tion to exploring the feasibility of 
producing a similar product from 
milk 

Evaporated milk is another con- 
centrate on which we are placing 
heavy emphasis from a_ research 
standpoint. The production of 
evaporated milk is an important 
phase of the dairy industry, hav- 
ing increased 90 per cent during 
the past 25 years. Owing in part 
at least to its cooked flavor, it has 
not gained wide acceptance as a 
beverage. It is known how to 
make evaporated milk that has a 
flavor quite similar to that of fresh 
milk, but at least until recently 
experience has been that the prod- 
uct tends to gel after storage for 
a few months. To avoid gelation, 
it has been necessary to heat the 
milk under conditions such that 
some cooked flavor develops, 

Fundamental studies are under- 
way to find the cause of this gela- 
tion phenomenon in order to de- 
velop a logical means for avoiding 
it. As improvements aré made in 
evaporated milk, we can expect in- 
creased acceptability by the public, 


Optimistic about drying... 

The principles of the process for 
producing fruit and vegetable pow- 
ders are now being applied to 
whole milk and skim milk. We 
are optimistic on the SUCCOCRS of 
this work, particularly since we 
can foresee no reason why the 
method used for producing orange 
and tomato juice powder should 
not be applicable to milk. An “in- 
stant” whole milk powder, because 
of reduced bulk and weight, de- 
creases storage and transportation 
costs. The saving that can be 
made is very large 

Whole milk powders and con- 
centrates also offer a means of 
reducing our high distribution 
What this could mean in 
savings is apparent when we re- 
flect that 33 per cent of the milk 
bill goes for delivery. For exam- 
ple, the delivery of a quart of milk 
to the Greater Cleveland consu- 
mer’s doorstep costs the dairy 
about one-third of the current re- 
tail price of 21 cents. Because of 
these advantages, we believe whole 
fat milk concentrates could revo- 
lutionize the daify industry and do 
for it what frozen orange concen- 
trate has done for the orange in- 
dustry. 


costs 
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Look under the hood! ~ 
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The piston 
travels 
this far 
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typical 
long stroke 
engine 
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Something NEW is happening to truck engines! 
It’s called modern Short Stroke design! It in- 
creases piston ring life up to 53%! It cuts engine 
friction as much as 33%! It saves up to 1 gallon 
of was in 7. And Ford’s got it in every truck! 

When you shorten the “stroke’”’ of an engine you 
automatically cut down the distance a piston has 
to travel. 

The result is LESS FRICTION! And that means 
longer engine life, greater gas savings, more usable 
power for the rear wheels. 








NEW 


SHORT STROKE 
ENGINE 
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Differences between outdated long stroke engines 
and Ford’s modern Short Stroke design seem small, 
but they’re not. In one case for instance, Ford’s 
stroke is shorter by 1-2/3 inches. But when you con- 
sider two strokes per engine revolution, and 1,500 
revolutions per minute, this adds up to 5,121 miles 
less piston travel per Short Stroke piston during an 
average year’s driving of 26,000 miles. 

With modern Short Stroke engines in every truck 
model, is it any wonder that Ford was the only 
leading truck manufacturer to show sales increases 
during the year 1954. 


This much 
piston travel 
is saved 


...When the 
piston travels 
only this far 
...aS ina 
modern Ford 
Short Stroke 
engine 
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To be sure you're getting a Short Stroke engine 
make sure the “stroke’’ is shorter than the “bore.” 


Only Ford Trucks 
give you tnoney-saving Short Stroke 


power in every engine V8 or Six! 


You get a special extra bonus as well as regular 
savings in modern Short Stroke design. 





Reduced friction, longer engine life, and gas ° 
savings offer such wonderful regular dividends 
that the whole truck industry is beginning a 
major switch to Short Stroke engines. 


Once this changeover is completed, can’t you see 
what will happen to the trade-in value of a truck 
with an old long-stroke engine? That’s where your 
extra bonus comes in. Short Stroke design protects 





New Money Maker Ford Trucks for '55 save three ways: 


« >.3 ‘ | . > ! ) 
trade-in vee So, look under the hood! Better (1) Modern Short Stroke power in every model saves gas. 
yet, go Ford! Every Ford Truck, big or small, every (2) Modern Driverizep Cas convenience saves work. 
engine, V-8 or Six, offers Short Stroke design. (3) Modern high-payload construction saves trips. 





Ford Triple Economy Trucks vores” 








“Going bulk? Go Wilson! 


Experience counts, and Wilson has farm refrigeration experience . . . 25 years of it! Remember: 
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OVER 20,000 FARM MILK COOLER* 
INSTALLATIONS —BASED ON SAME 
ICE-WATER-SPRAY PRINCIPLE! 

*Top unretouched photo shows seven-year-old 


Wilson front-opening CAN Milk Cooler—second, 
a relatively new Wilson BULK Milk Cooler. 









arate compartment—tarm-proved over a 10-year 
period in 20,000 installations! 

Wilson Bulk Milk Coolers also benefit from Wilson's 25-year experi- 
ence with immersion-type can coolers... and by use of amazing new 
“lifetime” galvanized steels, plastic-type finishes and stainless steel alloys. 


Going bulk? Go Wilson! Get extra value, features and guarantees! 


with Wilson! 


Ase ys leoding monulecturer of form mill coolers (bulk aad con! for 25 years! 


WILGON REFRIGERATION, Inc., SMYRNA, DELAWARE 


LU Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corperation 





VV ESON 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


Complete range of sizes — from 80 te 700 gallons 


The BIG, best-on-the-farm 
FREEZERS are also WILSON! 


The new Wilson Home Freezer line 
includes all popular farm sizes and types 
—ovtstanding features and valve! 
Combines best convenience features it 
took former Wilson and Harder-Freez 
organizations years to develop! Exclu- 
sive Center Plote 
Coil, Juice Racks, 
Hidden Locks, In- 
Door Storage, mony 
others. See new 
Wilson — double the 
heritage of any 
other freezer! 





New Wilson Upright 
(25 ow. ft. model) 


New Wihon Chest 
(15 ew. . model) 





eeeeeeee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Wilson Refrigeration, Inc, Dept. H-@ Smyrna, Delawore 
Rush information on edventoges of Wilson |_| Bulk Milk Coolers |) Con Milk Coolers 


hMome freezers 


ADVERTS: 











= 8 
WILSON DROP-IN UNIT —easily 


removed for emergency use of 
block ice in case of power failure 


Both employ Wilson ice-water-spray cool) with » .» for tee oF substitution of an- 
efficient Wilson Drop-In Unit and its ice-bank in sep- - woh hy hy 7 
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How to control legume insects 


(Centinved from poge 553) 


hexachloride, 1% pounds of toxa- 
phene, or 1% pounds of methoxy- 
chlor will also give good control. 
Spring treatments should be ap- 
plied as soon as the nymphs are 
found in the field. The plants must 
be examined very closely in order 
to find the young nymphs. 


Spray when 8 inches . . . 


The spray should be applied be- 
fore the crop reaches a height of 8 
inches. It should be emphasized 
again that fall treatments present 
no residue hazard in spring-pas- 
tured fields. The field must not be 
pastured in the fall, however, until 
five or six weeks after spraying. A 
spring-treated field should not be 
pastured for one week after meth- 
oxychlor has been applied, for three 
weeks after Lindane or benzene- 
hexachloride, or five weeks after 
toxaphene has been applied. 

The pea aphid is another insect 
that sucks sap from the plants but 
it does not cover its body with 
spittle. This aphid is a small, green, 
soft-bodied, long-legged insect 
measuring from 1/16 to 3/16 of an 
inch or more in length. It may or 
may not have wings. 

When numerous, pea aphids can 
cause the plants to wilt, turn 
brown, and die. When less numer- 
ous, they can severely stunt the 
plants. Cool, dry weather is favor- 
able to an extremely rapid increase 
in the population of aphids. With 
the advent of hot, humid weather, 
natural factors usually keep the 
aphid population fairly low. 

Pea aphids can be controlled by 
spraying with 0.3 of a pound per 
acre of benzene-hexachloride or \% 
of a pound of parathion. Parathion 
is extremely toxic to humans and 
should be applied only by an ex- 
perienced person wearing the prop- 
er safety equipment. The spray 
should be applied at any time 
aphids are noticeably abundant in 
the field. The crop should not be 
pastured or harvested for hay until 
three weeks after treatment. 


The tarnished plant bug, alfalfa 
plant bug, and rapid plant bug are 
three more sap suckers that dam- 
age legume fields. They are prob- 
ably more destructive to seed crops 
than to hay crops. These three in- 
sects have wings which are thick 
and leatherlike on the front with 
thin, membranous tips. 

The tarnished plant bug is some- 
what oval fm outline and approxi- 
mately % of an inch long. It may 
be light to dark brown in color. 
The alfalfa and rapid plant bugs 
are elongated oval and about % of 
an inch in length. The alfalfa plant 
bug is light tan, with possibly a 
green tinge, while the rapid plant 
bug is dark brown, with a light 
stripe along the outside edge of the 
wings 

One of the favorite feeding hab- 
its of the tarnished plant bug, once 
clover blossoms begin to develop, is 
to puncture the ovule in the base 
of the flower and suck out the sap. 
The ovules normally develop into 
seeds, but every one that is punc- 
tured by a plant bug is one less 
good seed to be harvested. 

The alfalfa plant bug is more 
numerous on alfalfa than on clo- 
ver, while the tarnished and rapid 
plant bugs are common on both 
clover and alfalfa. One to 1% 
pounds of DDT per acre applied 
when the plants are in the bud 
stage will control these pests. 


One and one-half pounds of tox- 
aphene or 1 pound of chlordane will 
also givet good control. The plants 
should not be sprayed when they 
are in full bloom, as to do so may 
kill many of the valuable pollinat- 
ing insects which are essential to a 
good seed crop. 

The potato leafhopper is still an- 
other sap-sucking insect. Most of 
the damage it does to legumes is 
done to alfalfa. This insect is an 
elongated, slender, somewhat wedge- 
shaped, green, jumping insect about 
% of an inch in length when full 
grown. 


Leathoppers cause yellowing... 


The population of potato leaf- 
hoppers in the Midwest apparently 
depends to ea large extent on the 
number of adults that migrate in 
from the Gulf States each spring. 
They usually do not appear in time 
to do serious damage to the first 
cutting of hay. However, they lay 
eggs in the stems of the first cut- 
ting and build up their numbers 
enough to cause severe yellowing 
and stunting of the second and 
third cuttings. Several generations 
may occur in an alfalfa field dur- 
ing a single summer. 

If the alfalfa is to be left for a 
seed crop, the potato leafhopper can 
be controlled with 1 pound of DDT 
per acre. If it is to be used as a 
hay crop, 1 pound of methoxychlor 
per acre should give good results. 
DDT should not be used on the 
hay crop. The hay should not be 
harvested for at least a week after 
methoxychlor is applied. 

Grasshoppers are recognized by 
everyone who sees them. They 
usually do not do much damage to 
the first cutting of legume hay. 
They sometimes retard the growth 
of the second or third cutting, and 
if the crop is to be left for seed, 
they can greatly reduce seed yield 
by cutting off the clover heads or 
the alfalfa seed pods. 

Young nymphs can be controlled 
by spraying with 1 to 1% pounds 
of toxaphene, % to 1 pound of 
chlordane, or 2 ounces of dieldrin 
per acre. For large nymphs or 
adults, the dosage should be in- 
creased to 1‘ to 2 pounds of tox- 
aphene, 1 pound of chlordane, or 3 
ounces of aldrin or dieldrin per 
acre. THE END 





Check corn for 
nitrogen starvation 


A quick test is available to 
measure the nitrogen needed as 
side-dressing in growing corn. Ii 
has been developed by Kermit 
Berger of the University of Wis- 
consin. The test is based on an in- 
expensive color chart, and can be 
used by any farmer, county agent, 
or fertilizer dealer. 

To make the test, the colors of 
the lower leaves on knee- to hip- 
high corn are compared with those 
on the test card. The corn leaf is 
matched to the nearest color on 
the chart. A key on the back of 
the chart tells the exact amount of 
any of the common nitrogen fer- 
tilizers which should be used on 
the field as side-dressing. 

The price of the test card is $1 
with reduced rates on quantity or- 


ders. Address orders to Kermit 
Berger, P. O. Box 254, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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National Farm Safety 
Week 


President Eisenhower has pro- 
Claimed the week beginning July 
24, 1955, as National Farm Safety 
Week 

He has done this because 14,000 
to 15,000 farm residents are killed 
and 1,200,000 or more are injured 
in accidents each year. The eco- 
nomic loss to the country is about 
a billion dollars. 

Mining and construction indus- 
tries have a higher rate of work 
deaths per 100,000 workers, but 
igriculture, due, in part, to the 
larger number of people employed, 
has the highest number of acci- 
dental work deaths. Farming is 
the country’s third most hazard- 
ous industry 

Regardless of nation and group 
safety activities, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for each farm resi- 
dent's safety is — himself. This 
individual responsibility is summed 
up in the “Life-Line of the Week” 

YOUR SAFETY IS IN YOUR 
HANDS 

rhe purpose of this week is to 
focus nation-wide attention on the 
seriousness of farm accidents 
to inspire greater year ‘round 
safety activity for farm safety by 
each farm resident. It is also to 
make the individual's farm life a 
safer, happier, and more prosper- 
ous life. 





Plan dairy exhibit 
in Disneyland Park 


“Today's Food Builds Tomor- 
row’s Man” will be the theme of 
the American Dairy Association 
exhibit in Disneyland Park. Sched- 


uled for opening around the middle 
of July, the 160-acre park is located 
at Anaheim, California. It is ex- 
pected that about five million peo- 
ple will visit the exhibit each year. 

The exhibit featuring dairy foods 
will be located in the Tomorrow- 
land section of the park. The role 
of milk and milk products in build- 
ing healthier and happier people 
will be vividly portrayed through 
the use of a display which will 
blend with the Tomorrowland at- 
mosphere of the area. 

The American Dairy Associa- 
tion’s participation in the Disney- 
land Park project is a part of the 
organization's growing ties with 
the Disney organization. The 
sponsorship of the Disneyland tele- 
vision show which rates as one of 
the nation’s top ten TV shows, and 
a part of the Mickey Mouse Club 
TV show, scheduled to begin in 
October, are other phases of the 
association's use of Disney fame to 
expand sales of dairy foods 

Recent meetings have been held 
with Walt Disney Productions to 
expand further the merchandising 
value of the association's relation- 
ship with the several Disney enter- 
prises. 


Correction 


In the May 10, 1955 issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, on page 456, 
the following correction should be 
made in the article “Run Tractor 
Engine at Correct Temperature” 
by O. I. Berge 

Column two, paragraph four, the 
second sentence, should read, “Or- 
dinary household borax at the rate 
of 1 ounce per 6 quarts of water 
is also a rust and corrosion inhib- 
itor Le 





Quads born in Washington 


Ast 


« — 
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QUADRUPLET HOLSTEIN CALVES, which occur once in every 
20,000 births and have one chance in 10,000 of all surviving, were 
born on the farm of Harry Soames, Washington. Not only have 
these calves survived, but they show every indication of health 
Bobby and Janette Pfeiffer, whose father, Russ Pfeiffer, is man- 
ager of Carnation Milk Farms, help these quadruplets feel at home 
during the first week away from their mother, Inka Carnation Sadie 
Madcap. The milk bottles, equipped with nipples, make an excel- 


lent substitute for the cow’s udder. 
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Control flies in dairy barns by spray 
ing thoroughly with malathion 


MALATHION IS THE 
PREFERRED INSECTICIDE 
FOR FLY CONTROL 


Malathion’s amazing effectiveness, long residual kill and low 


cost are a few of the reasons. And here are more reasons 


why malathion is attracting so many new users: 


e It is recommended for fly control by USDA, 

e It can be applied in and around dairy barns, on 
manure piles and garbage heaps, along fence rows, 
on the ground around water troughs—and on 
similar places where flies gather or breed. 

e Easy to use as a knockdown and residual spray 
made from wettable powder or emulsifiable liquid. 
Also available as a dry bait. 

© Residual kill lasts up to 21 days, depending on local 
conditions. 

e Kills DDT-resistant flies and fly maggots, too. 

® Quickly effective. 


Economical. 


Don't spend another dollar on fly control until you 
get all the facts about malathion! 
Consult your local agricultural authority. Write for free leaflet. 


Malathion insecticides are available from well-known manufac- 
turers. See your regular supplier. Look for MALATHION on the label. 


AMERICAN G yanumid COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y; 
DEVELOPERS: Ano PRODUCERS OF MALATHNON AND PARATHION TECHNICAL _ 























MR. DAIRY FARMER, 


DAIRY QUEEN 
SALUTES YOU! 


ier 
HI ahi 
=e fi “ae | 
In 1954 you produced 3% million 
pounds of whole milk for our DAIRY 
QUEEN ice milk mix used in Wisconsin alone. Current trends point 
towards more than 4 million pounds in 1955! DAIRY QUEEN, using 
both solids and butterfat as found in whole milk, contains no dairy sub- 
stitute, Over 80 Wisconsin DAIRY QUEEN stores (and more are being 
built regularly) pledge to you every co-operation toward the future 
marketing of your whole milk. Why not stop in and say “hello” to your 
local DAIRY QUEEN owner he is one of your best customers! 


Sincerely, 


DAIRY QUEEN of WISCONSIN NEENAH MILK PRODUCTS 


H. &. Dale, AR. J. Rydeen, Neenan, Wisconsin 
M. £. Montgomery John, Ned, Dick Galloway 


— —_—_——- oo 
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LAST YEAR RUMEN 


ACTION PRODUCED 


$8,400,000,000 








If you're in the dairy business, your investment in rumen 
action produced a part of the above dollar volume. But, 
were the returns on your investment satisfactory? 

Suppose for a moment that Rumen Action was a large 
corporation. You're a stockholder and you'd like to in- 
crease the returns on your investment. What should you do? 

The first step taken by most major corporations to 
increase returns is to go through the whole corporation 
and get rid of the “boarders.” 

Step two toward increasing returns from your Rumen 
Action investment is to improve conditions in each plant 
(rumen) in order to attract more friendly workers 
(bacteria). Friendly workers make better use of raw 
materials (pasture and grain)—this results in lowering 
production costs. Unfriendly workers hinder management 
and raise the cost of producing the product (milk). 

Step three is the big key to greater profits from your 
Rumen Action investment. Closely check your purchas- 
ing department. It is the job of purchasing to make sure 
that the workers in each plant are getting the raw mate- 
rials they need to efficiently and economically produce 
the end product (milk). Low cost production can only 
result when the purchasing department supplies ail of 
the raw materials needed. When purchasing slips up and 
certain raw materials are missing, production is slowed 
down, waste goes up. 

Therefore, to economically supply these workers with 
the raw materials they need, we recommend that your 
purchasing department buy enough MURPHY’'S CUT-COST 
DAIRY CONCENTRATE 80 as to start 16 to 20 ounces of the 
concentrate into each Rumen Action plant every day. 

MURPHY’S DAIRY CONCENTRATE supplies the friendly 
workers with the proteins, minerals and vitamins (the 
tools) they need to work efficiently. This means the 
Rumen Action plants where MURPHY’S is used can produce 
more milk with less grass and less grain. The cost of 
MURPHY'S is more than paid for by the increased produc- 
tion, the saving in grass, the saving in grain, the 
reduction in waste, and the healthier attitude of 
the workers. 

So, for more efficient production and lower cost 
per unil, always put MURPHY'S CUT-COST DAIRY 
CONCENTRATE into the production schedule. With 
no elements missing, production flows steadily, 
more efficiently and profits are better. Buy 
MURPHY’S and increase your returns on your in- 
vestment in Rumen Action. 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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TEMPORARY SHADE such as this makes good substitute for trees. 


Don’t neglect pasture, shade, 


and water 


(Continved from page 547) 


pasture at all times, rain or shine. 
They should never be turned out 
to eat when they are very hungry. 
Even with these precautions, it is 
well to watch the herd for signs 
of bloat 

Many good dairymen feed hay to 
cows even on good pasture, in ad- 
dition to feeding them a balanced 
grain ration at milking time. It is 
well to keep a fresh supply of salt 
and mineral within range of the 
cows at all times. This should be 
covered from the rain. 


Irrigation good insurance . . . 


Sprinkler irrigation is a form of 
insurance against dry weather. Ex- 
periments have sh»wn that twice 
as many animals can be carried on 
an irrigated pasture. Irrigation, 
however, must be done before pas- 
tures have suffered. 

Before deciding to 
your particular farms, thoroughly 
investigate the matter before in- 
Stalling a system. Then engage a 
competent engineer to recommend 
a plan for your individual setup. 
A limiting factor will be an abun- 
dant supply of water nearby. The 
possibility of securing wells strong 
enough for this purpose is limited. 
Streams are the most common 
source of water supply, but here 
you will need to check to prevent 
damage to landowners downstream. 
There may be legal restrictions, 
too. Pasture land to be irrigated 
should have reasonably good in- 
ternal drainage, but it must not be 
excessive. 


irrigate on 


Fresh water a must... 


Sometimes dairymen are most 
particular about their manage- 
ment of pastures, but fail to pro- 
vide a constant supply of fresh 
water. A stream of running water 
in the pasture itself is nice if you 
have it. Sometimcs it is necessary 
to pasture land a little distance 
from the general water supply. The 
arscwer to this ohe is the water 
tank on wheels like the one shown in 
the picture on an Iowa farm owned 
by Everett Renfrow. 

This particular one had but one 
water cup attached to the rear of 
the tank. A better one will have 
two water cups on each side. Note 
that the tank is placed on the east 
side of the portable shade shed 
where it will be protected during 
the hottest part of the day. Fresh 
water is hauled daily. 

Plans on the Renfrow farm call 
for piping water from a strong ar- 
tesian well, about 20 rods away, 
direct to a tank in the pasture, 


“a guaranteed price of 39.5 


thus eliminating the need for haul- 
ing water. 


Cows need shade... 


Shade is the third factor in good 
summer management of dairy 
cows. Pastures with trees and un- 
derbrush are ideal for dairy cattle, 
the trees furnishing the cool shade 
for the animals, while the under- 
brush will allow the cows escape 
from the molestinz flies. Not all 
pastures have these fine gifts from 
nature, and man mus* provide oth- 
er means of shade while making 
plantings of trees for later use. 
Small, newly-planted trees should 
be fenced for protection against in- 
jury from the cattle until they are 
large enoug!. to “take it”. 

The 20 by 24 foot portable shade 
shown in the picture is a good sub- 
stitute for trees. 

Two things should be remem- 
bered in building this type of 
shade: (1) use aluminum roofing 
for reflecting the rays of the sun, 
and (2) bolt the building to sunk- 
en posts’ to withstand heavy wind 
damage. 

Nothing is more important than 
COW COMFORT in making big 
milk checks. Therefore, no effort 
should be too great for achieving 
it. THE END 


New Zealand raises 
dairy prices 

New Zealand has raised its guar- 
anteed price for butter and cheese, 
the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers reports. 

The increase resulted after New 
Zealand farm workers were given 
a minimum pay raise of about 70 
cents a week. They now earn the 


equivalent of $26.17 a week. The 
increase in guaranteed price for 


butter and cheese will be about % 
of a cent per pound 

Last September New Zealand 
cut its guaranteed prices as a step 
toward being able to offer lower 
export prices. The new increase, 
however, more than wipes out the 
reduction in butter prices, but it 
restores only about 42 per cent of 
the reduction in cheese prices 

In terms of United States cur- 
rency, New Zealand butter now has 
cents 
per pound, while cheese has 218 
cents per pound 


New Zealand's export price for 
butter on an f.ob. basis is 408 
cents and for cheese it is 186 


cents a pound. 
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1955 custom rates for machinery 


(Continued from page 552) 


PLANTING AND DRILLING 














































































































BAsis WN 
NORTH | NORTH ‘ | . 
JOB ) | N , y 
0 OF CHARGE! CENTRAL | EAST SOUTH — TAIN PACIFIC 
~~ ; 7 
‘ithout fertilizer Acre $ 1.25 1.50 § 2.00' $ 1.50 
With fertilizer Acre 2.00 400 2.00 All row crops 
Check row, without fertilizer Acre | 1.76 | . § 1.00- 1.75 § 2.26- 2.75 
Check row, with fertilizer Acre | 2.25 - - 
- -| Se ee 2” one 
Drilling small grain | 
Without fertilizer Acre 1,.25- 1.50 1.25- 1.75 1.00- 1.50 
With q 
: al —— lizer, - é All drilling 
or seae ee oy; 61.5) 3.08 ‘ 1.25- 1.75 2.00 
With fertilizer Acre 1.50- 2.00 1.50. 2.00 1.50- 2.00 
With fertilizer 
and clover seed Acre 2.00. 2.50 2.50 - 
Drilling soybeans Acre 1.25- 1.50 1.75 1.25 1.50 : - 
Other beans Acre 1.25- 1.50 - 1.25 1.50- 2,00 
Planting potatoes Acre 4.00- 5.00 4.50 4.00. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Cotton Acre 2.00. 2.50 1.50 2.25- 2,75 
Sugar beets Acre - - - 2.00 2.00 
Seeding alfalfa, clover, ete. ~~ Acre 1.00 1.25) 1.00 1.25| 1.00 1.26 ° . 
Broadcast seeding Acre | 75 } 78 | 15 .15- 1.00 1% 
— — - 
Spraying, all (average) Acre 1.50 | 1.50 1.50 1.25- 1.00) 1.50 2.00 
s , 
praying weeds with eo 1 
2, 4-D (material ineluded) Acre 2.00- 3.00 2.00. 3.00 2.00- 3.00 1,.25- 1.50 (Gal) 
Spraying for corn borer 
Tractor outfit, imeluding 
material | Acre 2.50 | : : - ° 
Tractor outfit, no a 
material ere 1.00 - - . ° 
Aerial (no material) | Acre 1.50- 2.00 - - - - 
Spraying for spittle bug or | | | 
alfalfa weevil Acre 2.00- 2.50 2.00- 3.00 - 2.50- 3.00 . 
Geccsten putnteep Acre 4.00- 6.00; 4.00. 6.00 . 4.00- 6.00' 4.00. 6.00 
Vegetables a 4.25 | 4.25 - 2.00- 3.00 - 
our - 5.00. 6.00 - - ° 
Tree fruit Gal. 02 02 - 02 02 
Citrus Gal. . . O15 O16 O15 
Cotton Acre : . 1.00- 3.00 1,00- 3.00 1.00- 3.00 
Spraying Sense sews Hour 2.50- 3.00 3.00) 3.00 | 3.00 so ae 00 
Spraying buildings with DDT Hour 3.25 | 8.25 | 3.26 | 3.25 3.25 
With paint 100 #q. ft. 1.50- 2.50 1.50- 3.00 400 1.50- 3.00 1.50 3.00 
Spraying cattle Head 25- 50 25- 50 20- 35 25- 30 26- .36 
Dusting, all (average) Acre $ .75 1.00) $ .75 1.00) $ .75- 1.00) $ .76 1.00| § 1.00 
Cotton Acre : :; 15 1.00 | 1,00 1,00 
Potatoes Acre 1.50 1.50 | - ° 
Vegetables Acre 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 1.00 
BASIS | NORTH NORTH — . 
s I , , ; 
os OF CHARGE CENTRAL | EAST Sess | Peers vac 
Boring post holes Hele | 10 .% 20- 30 10 20 | : . 
Manure loader Hour 2.75-8.25| 3.00. 3.25, 3.00. 4 $.00- 3.25) $3.00. 3.25 
Spreading fertilizer Ton | 8.00. 5.50 | - 3.00- 5.00 | - . 
Balk Acre | 5O- 1.00 - 1.56 1.00- 1.50 - 1.50 e- 1.50 
Side dressing Acre 1,00- 1.90 : 1.00. 1.50 - 1.50- 2.00 
Airplane 100 Ib. | - - - 1.25- 2.00) 1.25 2.00 
Fertilizer spreader rental Acre .20- 30 25- 35 - ° 
Applying anhydrous ammonia 
(not including material) Acre 2.00- 2.50 2.50- 3.25 2.00- 3.00 | 1.50- 2.00 1.00 
Fertilizing cotton Acre : - - 1,25- 1.50 1.26- 1.60 
Shelling, storing, | 
treating cora Bushel on oO 10) - 20- .26 - - 
d plus “ec 
. for each 1% “ 
Corn drying Bushel ef matetuse on Al 25 | 3.50 Ton 
reduced | 
Shoveling corn Hoar 1.00. 1.50 - ° | - - 
Bulldozing (depends on size) Hour 8.00-15.00 8.00-15.00 8.00-18.00| 8.00-20.00)  8.00-20.00 
Grinding feed 
Corn (medium) Owt. 05- OF 10 On OK 08 
Corn and cobs Cwt. - 1% 10 eed | 08 on 
Cobs Cwt. 2 0 | 2 20 20- 30) 2. 2 2 20 
Oats Cwt. 10 .20| .10- .20 10-20) 10 20 1-20 
“Building fence, woven wire, (Mile) 

1 barb (ne material) Rod 1.00- 1.25 225.00 + ° 
Machine tiling (not including . a a a 
tile) “oot . - 5 - P p . « 

Land clearing Acre 50.00- 100.00 - 40.00 15.00-30.00 - 
Truck (without operater) | 
1 ton or smaller | Mile ‘a = . = ad 15 
1% ton Mile 70 25 26- .26 20- 5 26- .26 2 2 
Tractors, wheel-type 
(withoat man) | 
Large | Hour 1.56- 1.75 1.76- 2.50 - - 12.00 Day 
Medium Hour 1.25- 1.50 1.0- 1.75 Sd - 10.00 Day 
Small Hour | 1.00- 1.25 1.25- 1.50 - ° 6.00 Day 
Cleaning septic tanks Job 15.00-20.00 : 15.00-20.00 . ; 
6.00 + Se 
Hauling water 1000 gal. MI. OVER - - - ° 
: 5 MILES 
Sawing wood, chain saw Heur 4.00- 660) 4.00- 6.00 3.00- 5.00 4.00. 6.00 4.00- 6.00 
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MY SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 


Inflations 


for SURGE 
SHELLS are 


A SENSATION! 


Big news for Surge Owners! 8 


Hundreds now switching te my 
spectally-desi Maes infla- 
tions — made to fit your Surge 
shells! These new, flexible, brown 
rubber inflations WON'T drop off 
—WON'T creep! They'll give 
Surge Owners faster, better, 
cleaner milking! Style A-8 medi- 
um is ideal for all emall and me 
dium size teats and for fresh heif- 
ers, Style A-S large is ‘just right” 
for most medium and large— 
teated cows. Try them—buy a set 
of each size to find which proves 
best for your herd! Use coupon 
below! 


SURGE OWNER SAYS: 


(Read what Mr, Wm. 6. K. Bassett, Moor. 
land Farms, Pottersville, N. d., writes): 





"Your new inflations tor 


urge shelle are best we have 
tried. Bend 16 more! 
In 1953; 


Soctocing photo of Blar 
alley Colorado. Bhe is a Claes Lead- 
er tor Milk with « production of 
16,721 Ibe, of milk and 712 Ibe, of 
fat. (Sr.4-HIR-2s), This record was 
made possible under commercial con 


ditions because the extra pliability 
and special design of MANA infla 
tions helped protect our heavy milk« 


ers. We enclose $19.20 for more in- 
flations,' 


In 1955; "Tiave found no substi 
tute for your AS inflationa for 


our Surge unite Find $19.20 en- 


closed for another shipment!’ 
Star Valley 
Colorado 


Hurry! Don't delay try 
ing these amagingly «a 
perior «pectally designed 
inflationa pow! 
ORDER INFLATIONS 
FOR YOUR SURGE 
ON COUPON! 


aL aac 


i 

; MAES MILKERS, INC., Bear Creek Farm 
1 Dept. G-65, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
Ini enclose § for 

} (J Style A-S Mediom [) Style A-S Large 
Maes inflations for my BURGE shelle at 
only 6c each, POSTAGE PREPAID, 
NAME 

ST. OR RR. NUMBER 
oIry 

No. Cows Milked 


SL cc ce ce ce ee el 









STATE 












Niw 





Trailer Mounted 


for Power Take-off Has traveiins 
feed tabie and is especially designed for grind- 
ing or chopping larger quantities of loose or 
baled hay and roughage of any kind. Fur 
nished either with or without Trailer Mount 
and Power Take-off. Both cutter knives and 
heavy swing hammers—it grinds any feed, 
green, wet or dry, enapped or ear corn, rough- 
age bundies or baled fakes, with ordinary 
farm tractor—and no monkey business. Get 
full information on rea! honest-to-goodness 
grinding outfits. Write for compiete details 


NEW WESTERN L 
Bear Cat 





3 in 1 Combination spring tooth 
harrow, sprocket packer and mulcher plus 
Seeder. Gives Maximum seed bed prepara 
tion, Delivers concentrated weight and pow 
er where needed Leveis ground. Pulverizes, 
packs, and muiches, then heavy spring teeth 
shovela cut and further break #stubberr 
clods, lumps. Rear self-cleaning sprocket 
packer roller further pulverizes, packs, and 
mulches. Leaves ground in Ist class seed 
bed condition for any grass, clover, or grain 
seed. With Seeder—-seed is pressed firmly in 
to soll by both Packer and Muicher Wheete 
Leaves surface mulch without grooves. Great 
help in preventing washing. crusting, biow 
ing. Holds moisture, Write for full details. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Dept, 712-14 








ommmtHastings, Nebraska — Menufacturers 
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AMAZING NEW WAY TO a 
KEEP YOUR SILAGE FRESH, 
GREEN and SWEET SMELLING 


Inexpensive, Easy to Use 
“Sta-Fresh” is General Chem 
ical’s silage grade sodium bisul 
fite. You've been réading about it 
in farm publications. is inex 
pensive powder comes packed in 
80-pound bags. Use it when en- 
siling your grass crops .. . an 80 
pound bag makes upwards of 10 
tons of good, sweet-smelling 
silage 


<2 


Farmers, cattle feed authorities, 
county agentsa—all praise “Sta- 
Freeh’ ® Sodium Bisulfite 
“Sta-Fresh” brings an end to 
“silage stink” and adds tre 
manleusle to the value of grass 
silage as cattle feed because 
it keeps silage fresh, green, sweet 
emelling more nutritious. 


Less Waste—More Food Value 


Where cattle normally waste or 
dinary silage, they clean up “Sta 
Fresh" treated silage. Feed checks 
actually show up to a 4 to 1 pref 
erence for “Sta-Fresh” treated 
silage over untreated silage. “Sta 
Fresh” gives new importance to 
silage as feed makes it richer, 

better, tastier 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
—— 40 Rector Street, Mow York 6, M. Y. 


FREE BOOKLET— Write now for free 
booklet telling how to get nutritious, 
sweet-smelling silage with “Sta- 
Fresh.” Includes section on how to 
make your own applicator! And, see 
your Orchard Brand dealer today— 
while his supply of “Sta- Fresh” lasts! 
Everyone's asking for it 


eee 
chantemebtn es cbendneeneneiedeneaneeeee 


SS ee tl 


Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- longer Life 
















Ne metter whet make of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest in- 
flations evellable . . . advanced design and construc- 
tien, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — infletions, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


BREEDING TROUBLES 


This ts the only school In the world that we know 
of where cattlemen can obtain instructions in 
breed'ng troubles In their own language and with 
actua! demonstrations 

Write for catalog which tells the whole story. Ask 
for the names of our students in your locality 
Talk with them about the 


GRAHAM SCHOOL 


Dept. HD, 216 £. 10th St, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO 


+ wee « ect 


WAUKESHA a 





GRAHAM SCHOOL 


DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS 
Houston, Tex. « Texas State Motel . July 19-23, 1055 
Tutea, Okla. « Tulea Hotel - July 26-30, 1955 
Freene, Callf. . Californian Hotel - Sept. 20-24, 1955 





FOR CATTLEMEN 








Dealer Inquiries 
Invited 





NOW One Man Fills Barns, Silos 
with a DOWDEN 
SUCTION FORAGE BLOWER 


A Dowden Blower makes quick work 









Write for 


of unloading and storing chopped for FREE 

age. No complicated machinery to get Literature 

=> —— No — - — end Prices 
*T TT es rom 4 

to Duy ower opera Today 


3-plow tractor’s P. T. O 

Chopped forage is swiftly sucked into the coun- 
ter-balanced pick-up tube and goes out the dis- 
charge pipe into barn or silo. Dowden Blower 
comes complete — ready to use 


DOWDEN, INC., DEPT. HD, Prairie City, lowa 








if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard's Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











CHISELING 4 feet deep to break up an alkali hard pan. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





These 
conditions exist in South and Southwestern part of United States. 


How to loosen compact soil 


(Continued from page 549) 


better than did the roots of al- 
falfa. 

Most tillage pans can be pre- 
vented by following these three 
rules: 

1. Simplify tillage operations by 
making fewer trips over the field, 
especially when the soil is wet. 

2. Follow a good rotation sys- 
tem, including a sod crop for as 
long as possible. 

For example, in Pennsylvania, 
density of the surface soil under a 
bluegrass sod for many years was 
67 pounds per cubic foot. Under a 
good farm rotation, the soil 
weighed 78 pounds or 15 per cent 
heavier 

3. Increase the organic content 
of the soil by applying liberal 
amounts of barnyard manure, turn- 
ing under or chopping in crop resi- 
dues, and using large quantities of 
lime and commercial fertilizers. 
Proper liming and fertilizing in- 
creases root and top growth, thus 
making more organic matter avail- 
able to cushion the soil against 
soil compaction caused by heavy 
farm implements. 


Control pasture pans .. . 


1. Plant emergency warm-season 
pasture crops such as sudan grass 
or Japanese millet so as to take 
some of the grazing pressure off 
the regular pasture 

2. Plant rye, barley, wheat, oats, 
or some other cool-season pasture 
crop to supply late fall and early 
spring grazing during periods when 
the regular pasture is usually too 
wet to graze without puncturing. 
This is probably the best practice 
used to reduce the formation of 
pasture pans 

3. Fertilize; lime the land; and 
seed the best pasture mixture so 
that the pasture is something be- 
sides an exercise lot. The more 
forage available for the cows, the 
less they will need to walk to get 


enough forage and consequently 
the less tramping action will take 
place 


4. Practice some form of rota- 
tion grazing, especially with an 
electric fence to limit the cows to 
one day's grazing at a time. In 
this way, less tramping action will 
occur 

If you practice zero grazing, 
that is, chop and haul all pastur- 
age into the cows and permit no 
grazing, then this will eliminate 
pasture pans but will make the 
plow pan or tillage pan worse. 

6. Chisel the pasture with some 
form of field cultivator or other 
tillage implements. Pasture pans 


extend to perhaps a depth of 4 
inches, so it is necessary to stir 
the soil to this depth without kill- 
ing the stand. 


7. At time of reseeding the pas- 
ture, a plow and disk or field cul- 
tivator will destroy pasture pans. 
Firming the soil into a good seed 
bed by some type of cultipacker is 
even more essential after pasture 
pans are broken up, since the platy 
structure of the pasture pan does 
not readily make a firm seed bed. 


Take d close look ... 


Natural or man-made compacted 
layers appear to be limiting field 
crop and pasture production all ov- 
er the nation. Whether you have 
a compacted layer in your pasture, 
only you can tell. 

Dig into your soil in every pas- 
ture during wet periods and also 
when the soil is dry. When water 
stands on or near the surface, 
dig into the soil to a depth of at 
least 3 feet and observe if you 
strike a layer which is quite dry 
and hard. Continue digging to see 
if the soil layers beneath are not 
easier to dig. If so, then you have 
a compacted layer. If you strike 
this same compacted layer at about 
the same depth over the pasture, 
then perhaps deep tillage would 
pay. 

Let’s suppose you have a com- 
pacted layer. Even before you go 
to the expense of chiseling, send 
a sample of this hard layer to your 
State soil testing laboratory for 
chemical analysis. It is likely that 
you also need lime and commer- 
cial fertilizers at this depth. If so, 
they can be applied by suitable 
hoppers mounted on the chisel at 
the time of chiseling 

Pasture pans can be recognized 
also by digging. Take a spadeful 
of soil to a depth of 6 inches. Now 
just behind this hole, dig out a 3- 
inch thick slice of soil to the 6- 
inch depth. Gently lift the slice 
from the shovel and beat on the 
back of it with your fist. Observe 
the cracking on the face of the 
soil slice. If there are more cracks 
running parailel to the soil sur- 
face than there are running up and 
down, then you have a case of pas- 
ture pans. 

Prevent pasture pan formation 
by providing a very fertile soil so 
that cows can get their fill in a 
shcrt time; practice rotation graz- 
ing; and provide supplemental pas- 
ture, especially in the late fall and 
early spring. 

Surface crusts form mostly on 
clean-tilled land, but may also 
form on over-grazed pastures where 
the raindrop can strike bare soil. 
The cure is to keep the pasture 
fertile; do not over-graze, and on 
cultivated land, keep something on 
the soil surface at all times to re- 
duce the impact of the falling rain- 
drop. THE END 
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Drying baled hay with a fan 


(Continued from page 546) 


third layer of bales. The fourth 
layer can then be stacked over the 
main duct sealing in the air. Use 
two timbers across the duct for 
each bale that is placed length- 


wise. 
Prevent loss of air... 


Cover the end of the main duct 
opposite the fan with heavy paper. 
This prevents loss of air and ex- 
cessive drying of the hay beyond 
the main duct. In this paper tear 
three or four openings about six 
inches square so some air will go 
into the hay which closes the end 
of the main duct. Make these 
openings come in the center of the 
bales and not at cracks between 
bales. Also, be sure to break joints 
between bales which seal the end 
of the duct. This helps hold the 
iir pressure. 

Build each layer of bales from 
the outside in. This keeps the out- 
side smooth and regular. It also 
throws all irregularities and holes 
due to variable bale lengths to the 
inside or center of the stack. Fill 
any large holes with sections of a 
broken bale to hold the air and 
prevent falls. The variation in bale 
length will cause a rough sided 
main duct. This helps break up 
the air stream and aids uniform 
air penetration. 

Break all joints between bales 
in each layer and between layers 
also whenever possible. This pre- 
vents air from escaping without 
passing through the bales. It is nec- 
essary to maintain air pressure. 
The air must be under pressure for 
uniform penetration through the 
bales, See that no cracks between 
bales extend directly to the outside 
of the stack of bales. 


Check building requirements .. . 


Check floor joists and posts to 
see that they are strong enough to 
hold up under the green baled hay. 
The floor must be airtight or the 
air will escape downward between 
cracks or openings rather than up- 
ward through the hay. If the floor 
boards are not tongue-and-grooved, 
cover the floor with heavy building 
paper before the slatted floor is 
placed. Cover open cracks or knot 
holes with strips of tin or boards 

The fresh air inlet to the fan 
should be two or three times the 
main duct across the _ sectional 
area. If necessary build a room 
around the fan to prevent the re- 
circulation of air that has passed 
through the hay. This can be made 
of light framing and quarter-inch 
plywood 

Air escape area in the hay mow 
should be two or three times as 
great as the air inlet to the fan 
room. If possible, open doors and 
windows on both ends of the barn 
so the air can escape in either di- 
rection. Open all existing hay mow 
openings such as dormer windows, 
hay doors, and roof ventilators. If 
necessary cut large openings in the 
end walls and place louvre boards 
to keep out the rain. 


Check air flow... 


Get the slatted floor and the 
main air duct sealed over as quick- 
ly as possible. Then start the fan 
to take out any heat that has 
formed in the hay. At first the air 
coming from the hay will be hot. 
This simply means that the air is 
removing the heat which developed 
in the hay before the fan could 
be started. It also means that the 


moisture is coming out of the hay 
very rapidly because hot air can 
carry a lot more water than cold 
air. 

In an hour or two the air escap- 
ing from the hay will be from 5 
to 10 degrees cooler than the air 
entering at the fan. This drop in 
temperature is due to the rapid 
evaporation of moisture’ which 
cools both the air and the hay. 
Thus, no one needs to fear fire 
when the air is escaping through 
the hay because the heat is being 
removed. 

If hot spots are found around 
the outside of the stack it means 
that the air is not passing uni- 
formly through the hay. Some- 
times such spots are found in the 
corners because some skill is re- 
quired to place the bales so air 
will be forced out to the corners 
and through the bales rather than 
between the cracks. 

The fan should be run almost 
continuously for the first half of 
the drying period. Some electric 
suppliers will want the drier fan 
to stop from 5:30 to 7:30 p. m. to 
keep down peak electric line loads. 
After the hay is about half dried, 
stop the fan from 5:30 p. m. until 
8 a. m. Check the escaping air 





For health and the con- 
stant enjoyment of life, give 
me a keen and ever present 
sense of humor; it is the 
next best thing to an abid- 
ing faith in providence. 

—George B. Cheever. 











when the fan first starts in the 
morning. If no heat is present, 
the hay is cured. 

After the fan has been stopped 
for two or three days, start it 
again and immediately check the 
escaping air temperature. If heat 
is present, run the fan a day or 
two as before and then check 
again. 


Check escaping air... 


Hay quality will vary directly 
with the time required to dry. 
Therefore, the weather during the 
drying period directly affects the 
quality of the cured hay. In dry 
hot weather the hay should cure 
in three to five days. But if the 
weather is cool and rainy, from 
one to three weeks may be re- 
quired to get the hay dry. If such 
wet weather occurs in the last half 
of the hay-drying period the fan 
should be operated intermittently 

Run the fan whenever the sun is 
shining. If the sun stays hidden 
and frequent showers or rainy 
weather is continuous, run the fan 
one hour out of every four until 
the weather clears up. 

Check escaping air temperature 
when the fan first starts to see 
how much heat is forming while 
the fan is shut off. If very much 
heat is evident, run the fan for 
two hours and then turn off two 
hours. Remember, the heat in the 
hay is removed whenever the fan 
runs for an hour or two 

This intermittent operation 
keeps the heat down and causes 
some drying even in wet weather. 
It also helps to prevent mold de- 
velopment. Under such conditions 
the color will fade some and Vita- 
min A will oxidize rapidly. But 
most of the other food elements 
will be kept with little loss. 

THE END 
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Just scatter this bait 





as you walk 


New, easiest way ever to control 
house flies in and around dairy 


barns, livestock barns, poultry 





sheds, out-buildings, stables, 





garbage disposal areas. NUS nousen 


A dry granule bait — kills both resistant 


1M. REG U S PAT. OFF. ORTHO and non-resistant house flies 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


Simple as shaking salt —~Open the 
shaker can and scatter lightly around 
fly breeding areas 


Fast! You can bait several hundred 
square feet in 2 or 3 minutes 





Effective! This attractive-type bait 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY - CHEMICAL Corp they fee d and die 

HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, CALIF. 
Maumest, Ohio; Medina, NW. V¥.; Linden, 
MN. 4.) Shreveport, La.; Goldsehoro, N. C.; 
Portiand, Ore.; Sacramento, Calit.; San 
dose, Calit.; Freene, Callt.; Ortande, Fis.; 
Whittier, Calif.; Caldwell, idaho; Mary 
land Heights, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NEW MEYER 
HAY 
CONDITIONER 


lures flies 


Low cost, too! One pound covers 2,000 
square feet of fly feeding areas 


On oll chemicels, read directions and coutions before use, 


LK IERING Cte 


INSTANTLY! 





















Fa Ls ~ 

NA om “Lc” of lg A 
Make HAY the MEYER way 
Hay cured MEYER WAY 1s worth more to sell or bleed 
Stems dry last as leaves leaves stay on. hay 
tetasns color protein and upto JOU'L more carotene 
(Vdarnn A) Cuts and conditions hay at same nme 
Cunng he cut in hall —hay con be put up same day 
@scut Danger of sun burning, bleaching, rain spor. 
age s reduced Features Eaclusve Floating Rotary 
Pich up that ranses freely over rocks and terraces 
Write for FREE Foider and Prices Today! 


MEYER MFG. CO. 


8OX 7163 MORTON, ILLINOIS 





+ Make more money milking than setling ner! 
Amazing new Gasier Cattic Genti-izer sately 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen. 
the pressure that prevents cow trom moving 
ite hind lege. Easy te out on, ne chains, no 
danger, mo injury. Sele, sanitary, Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee Soecity breed and size 
when ordering. Onty $127.95 ppd. (913.05 
weet of the Rockies). U.S. Pat, 
2655900; Canedian Pat 








‘ 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


which 


Pots and Pans 


for 


you? 


Efficient cooking utensils are a very im- 


portant part of any well-equipped kitchen. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


NY job becomes simpler and more effi- 
client with the proper tools for the job. 
And comes to cooking, well- 


planned difference 
between ‘fun’ 


when it 
equipment can make the 
and drudgery 

Whether you are a bride who is just be- 
ginning or whether you have cooked too many 
meals to count, your cooking 
ware with the same care as your stove and 
refrigerator 


eve! choose 


Begin with the basics... 


If you are beginning from scratch in build- 
ing your kitchen equipment, don't be hit and 
miss in what you buy. Save the “frills,” the 
gadget-like utensils, until after you have ac- 
quired the necessities for every day cooking. 
Or if you have been keeping house for many 
some of your old utensils may need 
replacing. Perhaps you have gone without 
many of the basics as well as the frills and 
now are in a position to add to and complete 
your kitchen ware. 


The really 


years, 


basic pleces are: 

Sauce pans. At least two, small and large, 
complete with lids, 

Double boiler 

Two skillets. A small and large, with lids. 

Dutch oven or large-size kettle. 

Coffee pot 

Tea kettle 

Once you have acquired these basic uten- 
sils, you can add a few of the “frills” as 
you go along. It's a real convenience to have 
an assortment of sizes in your pots and pans. 
Sauce pans usually range in size from 1 quart 
ip to 5 quarts, skillets from 6 inches up to 
’ inches. One fried egg looks pretty lost in 

big skillet—the 6-inch size is made-to-order 
or such small seale operations, A family 
ize coffee pot, 4 to 8 cups size, is a neces- 
ity in any coffee-loving household. For com- 
pany convenience, you might add a big 14- 
cup size 

Egg poachers, deep fry baskets, and cov- 
ered sauce pots are other additions you can 
make to you! 

And for the household that has everything, 
new-on-the-market electric auto- 


basics 


there is the 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


HOARD S OAIRYMAS 


MATCHING UTENSILS for “Mother's little helper’ are be- 
ing offered by a popular manufacturer of cooking equipment, 


matic skillet. This is a plug-in skillet with a 
heat control ranging from simmer to very 
hot. 


Decorator touch invades kitchen ware... 


Modern cooking wear is designed to be 
highly decorative. Pots and pans are no 
longer kept stored away out of sight in a 
lower cupboard or in a special drawer in the 
stove. Most manufacturers now offer attrac- 
tive racks or wall hangers so their ware may 
be displayed in full view at all times. 

One line of cooking ware features copper- 
colored lids as a decorative accessory. Others 
have copper bottoms to add charm to any 
kitchen, modern or traditional. There are 
racks in sizes holding two or three pans 
ranging up to racks that hold an entire col- 
lection of pots and pans, including their lids. 
One rack holds 10 utensils and has a shelf 
for coffee pot, tea kettle, and other decora- 
tive accessories above. 

Other manufacturers hang their utensils on 
your wall with individual hangers for each 
pan. One uses a transparent leaf design as a 
hook. Or you can make your own rack with 
a piece of perforated wall board with hooks 
spaced for each utensil. 

This trend toward wall storage of kitchen 
utensils is a real boon to the homemaker 
with limited cupboard space. And it’s a real 
time and temper-saver, too! No more stoop- 
ing and fumbling through a lower cupboard 
for an elusive sauce pan. 

Keeping pots and pans in view provides 
the inspiration for keeping them looking es- 
pecially bright and shiny new. A little extra 
attention after each use keeps that new look. 
Trying to undo the ravages of long neglect 
can be a discouraging project. The manufac- 
turer’s leaflet of instructions will tell you 
how to keep your utensils as bright as the 
day you bought them. There are special 
cleaning agents available that keep copper 
bright with the wipe of a cloth. 


Be uniform in your utensils . . . 


You may like to cook in copper, or perhaps 
you prefer heat-proof glass. Aluminum or 
another metal may be your choice. Whatever 


your preference, you will be wise to buy all 
your utensils in one type and design. You 
will have more uniform cooking results and a 
more harmonious kitchen. 

It’s easy to accomplish this uniformity 
since most large manufacturers make a com- 
plete line of utensils in everything from the 
smallest sauce pan to jumbo-sized kettles. 
Some manufacturers offer matching canisters, 
mixing bowls, and casseroles to complete 
your all-in-one pattern. 

Careful investigation of the merits of each 
type of cooking ware before you buy will 
help you make the best choice. Some stores 
offer cooking schools which display the merits 
of the various types of cooking ware. This 
could be beneficial, both to improve your 
cooking skill and to help you decide what 
type of utensils will serve you best. 

If cost is a big factor, but you still want 
quality, begin on a small scale and add to 
your set as you can afford it. Buying a com- 
plete set of kitchen ware from a fly-by-night 
manufacturer is indeed false economy. Be- 
ware of cut rate prices on complete sets of 
utensils. You will pay more if you buy a 
name brand but you will have the guarantee 
of quality and long experience behind the 
product. 

Inferior merchandise is usually hard to 
keep clean and poorly constructed. You can 
usually look for evidence of shoddy construc- 
tion in the handle of a pot or pan. It should 
be made of a substance that won't chip, be- 
come hot to the touch, or become loose as the 
pan is used. 

Buying the best cooking ware you can 
possibly afford is wise economy in the long 
run. You will be buying lasting beauty and 
durability with your dollars. 

Ask your dealer or consult your manufac- 
turer’s leaflet for information on how to 
care for your kitchen ware. Too harsh ab- 
rasives may scratch the surfaces of some 
utensils. In this case, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Soaking sticky, 
greasy pans in warm, sudsy water immedi- 
ately after using will eliminate any need for 
vigorous scouring. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


e How different are today's newlyweds? 
e A special apron for the new bride. 
e Give Bill of Rights serious thought. 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HIS is the month of brides 
| and there seems to be a 
bumper crop this year. The 

bride and groom are younger, too; 
she's 20, on the average, and he’s 
22. They haven't much of the 
world’s goods, in most cases, but 
they are eager to set up their 
home and have some children as a 
bid toward security in a security- 
less world 

The bride plans to work and 
help get the home started before 
the first child and in some cases 
parents help out with money until 
things are rolling smoothly. Wheth- 
er this is good or bad can only be 
judged on individual merits of each 
case. All things are comparative, 
anyway 

In Grandma’s day, bride and 
groom were likely to be 16 and 
20, respectively; all they had was 
a team of horses, a wagon-load of 
furniture and simple farming im- 
plements which their parents had 
given them, their own good health, 
and pioneer country to set out for 
Are things so basically different 
today for any young couple with 
their way to make in a world stiil 
to be pioneered along many lines? 
The job of building a home calls 
for the same fundamental quali- 
ties in a man and a woman as it 
did a hundred years ago 


Aprons... 


Aprons are as old as history and 
a fascinating running account of 
customs and fashions through the 
iwwes can be woven around them. 
The word originally was “napron”, 
from the French “nape” which 
meant tablecloth. Its function was 
to protect the dress in cooking, 
serving, or eating 

An. old Polish wedding custom 
involving aprons has recently been 
idapted as a pleasant touch at to- 
day’s ceremony. At midnight of 
the wedding day, in old Poland, 
women formed a circle around the 
bride who removed her veil and 
tossed it to the crowd, much as 
today’s bride throws her bouquet 
[he bride was then given an apron 
ind housecap of white with fancy 
embroideries to signify her new 
duties 

Since the modern bride’s first 
homemaking task is the cutting of 
her wedding cake, in some places 
the custom has started of having 
the maid of honor slip a beautiful, 
elaborately trimmed apron on the 
bride just before she performs this 
duty. It may be made of taffeta, 
organdy, nylon, net, satin, or any 
of the glamour fabrics, or it might 
even duplicate the material and 
trim of the wedding dress. It be- 
comes a treasured keepsake along 
with the veil and head-piece and 
is certainly something that would 
be fun to make for any bride. 


Sisters under the skin... 


Last year the Supreme Court of 
the United States ruled that the 
ban on equality because of the col- 
or of skin should be abolished in 
this nation. Negroes should be giv- 
en the same opportunities of edu- 
cation and social culture as whites 
ind their segregation should end. 


This is not a simple thing to en- 
force by law. It runs into one of 
the deep-rooted snags of human 
nature formed by years of preju- 
dice that got off to a misguided 
start and rolled up into a huge 
mass of misunderstanding over the 
years 

Without doubt, many of our 
readers live in the deep south 
states where the Negro is a dif- 
ferent kind of a problem than we 
know him to be in our northern 
localities. Yet, I have lived in 
both “Jim Crow” and non-segre- 
gated states and decent fair treat- 
ment of our colored people is cer- 
tainly possible in both places. 

Personally, I have always felt 
that the natural dignities and fine 
qualities of these people would 
emerge if given the chance. Often 
I have ridden in railroad coaches 
with Negroes to St. Louis and on 
boarding trains for the South, seen 
them have to go to the portions 
of the train marked “Colored”. 
Yet we continue to breathe the 
same air and look at the same 
newspapers and buy the same sand- 
wiches and drink the same coffee 
on both sides of the color-division 
line. If you had cut us, our blood 
would have been the same red and 
we would have experienced the 
same feelings and responded to the 
same stimulations. Where, then, 
lay the differences, other than 
where we had imposed them? 

I have had colored help with my 
housework for the last 20 years 
Five young Negro women have 
worked for me in that time and, 
with one exception, they were su- 
perior to much of the white help 
I have had. Every one of them 
was intelligent enough and capable 
of holding down a much better job 
than housework, but there were 
no opportunities open to them 

The inevitable question now fol- 
lows: If I think so highly of col- 
ored people, would I want my 
daughter to marry one when she 
grows up? Certainly not; neither 
would any intelligent right-thinking 
colored person want to marry my 
daughter. I sincerely believe that 
education and an equality status 
for Negroes will abolish the threat 
of mixed marriages. They have, 
in some instances, been gestures of 
defiance and vengeful expressions 
of deepseated frustrations. Very 
occasionally they may have been 
truly tragic love matches. In oth- 
er cases they have been the stupid 
acts of trashy people on both 
sides! 

Give colored people a chance 
and pride in themselves, and a wish 
to preserve their own race and 
build up a culture and tradition 
that will offer a long-range con- 
tribution to civilization will devel- 
op, or I miss my guess 


Beg pardon . 


In the issue of April 25, I in- 
structed you to add lemon pudding 
mix warm to whipped cream in 
making the filling for the angel 
food cake that is so delicious. I 
was mixed up in my mind with the 
way you add the mix to beaten egg 
whites for lemon chiffon pies. Add 
it cold to your whipped cream 
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VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 


















HIGH-QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT , 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, im- 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap — contains no alkali 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 
wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 






YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 
SO HAVE MY HANDS! THERE'S NO 
‘DETERGENT BURN’ TO HANDS WITH VEL. 











“VEL te the 
trade-mark of the 
Cotgate Paimetive 

















FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how to help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other. 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 

. 1 @ bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off | 





Feel NO heat 


With Vel you feel no 


Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel heat because Vel con- 
heat, indicating pres tains NO irritating al- 
ence of irritating alka kalis or harsh wash- 
lis and chemicals that tub chemicals to cause 
cause“DetergentBurn"! “Detergent Burn”! 
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Fashions for Summer 


No. 2335. Leng-torse look is deftly achieved by 
@ low-placed yoke at the hips, with maiching 
neckline yoke, widely-flared skirt. Junior sizes 
9 to 17. Size 13: 3% yds. 35-in. 








No. 3024. Gay sleeveless biouses are delightful 
with all your separates from skirts to Bermuda 
shorts; so easy to sew, too. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16: Collared style, 2 yds. 35-in. Tie- 
shouldered style, 1% yds. 35-in. 


No. 2897. Squore-necked design with shirred 
shoulder yokes, wide, feminine skirt is striking in 
its simplicity and so flattering. Sizes 10 to 20. 
Size 16: 3% yds. 35-in. 








No. 2675. Halter-necked sunback style with a 
gaily flared skirt and a flattering wrapped 
waistline is a@ really wonderful sun-seeking 
charmer. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 5% yds. 35-in. 


Ne. 2660. Make this gay shirtwaist design 
with its jaunty pockets in sleeveless or short- 
sleeved versions with matching or contrasting 
collar, Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: Style shown, 
4% yds. 35-in. 





2660 


Ne. 2316. Tie-shevldered, flare-skirted, V-necked 

style is so pretty and youthful; propertioned for 

the shorter, fuller figure. Sizes 124%) te 22%. j 

Sice 16%: 4% yee. 39-in. - a 2156 


4 No. 2156. Youngest miss of the household 
hos new fashion, too. She'll love this full- 
skirted style with the collored, weskit-cut 
bodice and lowered-waist look. Sizes 2 to 8. 
Size 4: 2% yds. 35-in. 


No. 2264. Narrow-yoked, all-in-one cut style 
_is so pretty; can be made in a wink without 
weoistline seam. You'll use it for a multitude 
of purposes. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 3% 
yds. 35-in. 


Ne. 2318. Slimming style with butten-ac- 
cented sweetheart neckline, skirt with mod- 
erate fullness, its own cap-sleeved bolero, has 
No, 2682, Wonderful side-buttoned sun- flattering, slenderizing lines. Sizes 12 to 48, 
suit with matching bennet is se practical Size 18: Dress and bolero, 5% yds. 35-in. 
for playtime; opens ovt filet for easy 
lroning. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: 1% 
yds. 35-in. 3 yds. ruffling. 
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vegetables 


SIMPLE BUTTER SAUCES add flavor and eating enjoyment to 
Food nutrients are increased with a 


gourmet’s touch. 


It’s better with butter 


by Marian Pike 


UR great grandmothers 
O knew butter was indispen- 

sable for their famed cook- 
ing. So do the finest cooks today. 
Recipes old, recipes new, from 
around the world produce distinc- 
tive results with butter. 

With fresh vegetables in plen- 
tiful supply from garden or mar- 
ket, now is a particularly appro- 
priate time to serve them with in- 
teresting butter sauces which will 
add both enjoyment and nutrition- 
al value. 

Asparagus is pictured here, but 
so could green beans, broccoli, or 
any greens. Here are butter sauces 
which combine interestingly with 
the green vegetables! 


Asparagus with Buttered Crumbs 


Melt 8 tablespoons butter. Stir 
in 1% cups fine dry bread crumbs, 


Cook over low heat until crumbs 
are browned. When asparagus is 
ready to serve, sprinkle buttered 


crumbs over the servings. Makes 
enough crumbs for 6. servings. 
(2/3 cup of grapenuts may be sub- 
stituted for the bread crumbs.) 


Lemon Butter Sauce 


Melt % cup butter (1 stick) in 
saucepan over very low heat. Stir 


constantly to prevent foaming. 
This will give clear, unclouded 
butter. 


To melted butter, add 1 table- 
spoon chopped parsley and 2 ta- 
blespoons fresh or bottled lemon 
juice. 

Serve at once in butter bowl 
with ladle, or spoon directly over 
hot cooked vegetable. 


Amandine Sauce for Vegetables 


Melt % cup butter and saute 
(lightly fry) “% cup shredded 
blanched almonds in it until they 


become slightly browned. Serve 
over. asparagus. Enough for 6 
servings. 


Mushroom Butter Sauce 


Melt % cup butter in skillet. 
Add \% peund fresh mushrooms 
which have been cleaned and 
sliced. Sprinkle with salt, cover, 
and simmer 5 to 10 minutes until 
mushrooms are tender. Pour over 
6 servings of any hot, drained 
cooked vegetable. 


Other seasonings which may be 
used with butter for vegetables 
are: chives, parsley, garlic, celery 
seed and any other fresh or dry 
herbs. Chopped fresh mint is often 
combined with melted butter and 
served over cooked new peas. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


If green vegetables are spurned 
by your family when served plain, 
you may find them persuasive 
when dressed up with Hollandaise 
sauce. Here is a relatively simple 
recipe for Hollandaise. I won't 
say it is never-fail, but it can be 
very successful if the recipe is 
carefully followed: 


Melt 4 cup butter ('4 pound) 
over gentle heat. While butter is 
melting, beat 2 egg yolks until 
thick. 

Mix in \% teaspoon salt and a 
dash of Cayenne. Then beat in 8 
tablespoons of the melted butter 
until well mixed and stiff 

Continue beating and add 1% 


to 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 
the rest of the melted butter, a 
few drops of each alternately, un- 
til all has been added. 

If you try to add the lemon 
juice and melted butter too rap- 
idly, your sauce will lose body 
and go thin again. This makes 
1 cup of sauce. 

To use sauce, heat it in top 
part of double boiler over hot wa- 
ter, stirring constantly. Serve at 


once on hot broccoli or other 
greens. 
For company meals, you may 


make the sauce early in the day, 
and then heat it and serve when 
desired. 

You and I know the ABC's of 
butter, but if anyone should ask 
what butter is tell them it is the 
concentrated fat of milk, endowed 
by nature—and the cow—with a 
flavor never duplicated, with 
abundance of Vitamin A, and with 
the creamy natural yellow of 
milk’s fat. 

How should butter be cared for? 
Keep it clean, cold, and covered 
to protect its delicate flavor and 
texture. 

Serve butter attractively An 
immaculately clean butter dish is 
a mark of good taste whether it’s 
a plate or a covered dish. 
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mae KEEP THEMSELVES 
HEALTHY 


and 
5 Produce 


More Milk, 
Meat, Wool 
_WITH HARDY’S PLAN of FREE CHOICE FEEDING 


of HARDY’S TRACE MINERAL SALT, CALCIUM 
and PHOSPHOROUS 


MADE possis 


y’S TRACE 
HARD 2 












NTEED 100% STABLE 


iach. SALT 
yND” IODINE GUARA 


— with “pROTEIN-BO 





N Ow your animals may keep themselves healthy — and produce more milk, 
beef, veal, pork, lamb and wool! HARDY'S PLAN cf FREE CHOICE FEED- 
ING OF HARDY’'S TRACE MINERAL SALT, Calcium and Phosphorus 
makes this possible. In addition, it saves feeding labor 

HARDY'S COMPLETE LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN supplies stock with ALL the min- 
erals they need for proper health the 3 Major Minerals: Salt, Calcium 
and Phoaphorus and the 5 Trace Minerala in HARDY’S TRACE MIN; 
BRRAL SALT: lodime, Manganese, lron, Copper and Cobolt 

Furthermore, HARDY'S MINERAL PLAN enables each animal to eat all 
the minerals it needs according to its own individual instinctive hunger 


And, as each animal adjusts its intake of HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT, Calcium and Phosphorus to its actual requirements — HARDY’'S 
PLAN assures efficient mineral utilization, preventing 


and thus reducing the total cost of minerals and 
salt fed. This does away with the need of a high-priced, 
complete mineral feed or complex mineral supplement 


waste 


Ask your dealer for HARDY'S, the original, TRACE 
MINERAL SALT today! 

HERE'S HARDY'S SIMPLE, LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN 
Use a divided mineral feeding box. Put HARDY'S TRACE MIN 


ERAL SALT in one side a simpia Calcium - Phosphorus supple 
ment in the other, Straight Steamed Bonemeal or Di-Caicium Phos 
phate for Dairy Cows, Range Cattle and Sheep, Breeding and 
Growing Herds; equal parts Ground Limestone and Steamed Bone- 
meal or Di-Calclum Phosphate for fattening Cattle and Sheep in 
feed lots. The simple Calclum-Phosphorus mixture recommended 
for Hogs le two parts Limestone to one part Bonemeal (or other 
suitable phosphate) No other salt or mineral should be fed 
HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT BLOCKS can be substituted 
for HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT in bags. Complete feeding 
directions are on each bag 


HARDY SALT CO., Drawer 





449; St. Lovis 3, Mo. 














BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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ACID CLEANSER 


ANU 


“'iksStowe remove” 





Pennclean 


Pennciean with its faster-acting 
cleaning speeds up milk-house 
chores, keeps utensils bright and 
clean, helps milk quality and 
flavor. Milkstone deposits brush 
away. Order Pennciean from your 
supplier today 
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Pennsylvenia Selt Mig. Co 
927 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Weelsey Bidg., 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif, 


B-K Department 
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by H. H. Alp 


Ego detergent sanitizers? 


HAVE never been sold on 
| washing eggs as a regular 

practice. There is no substi- 
tute for a naturally clean egg. And 
a clean egg, in my judgment, may 
have some minor specks on the 
shell 

However, washing is a practice 
followed by a good many poultry- 
men, and there is considerable in- 
terest in how to do it. correctly. 
If it cannot be done correctly, it 
should not be done. 

The following excellent summary 
on egg washing is recommended 
by the North Eastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council 


“Much is still to be learned 
about cleaning eggs by washing. 
The process is still controversial, 


among experiment station men and 
researchers, as well as market 
men. The poultryman should look 
upon washing eggs as a privilege 
which entitles him to a better ap- 
pearing product, and considerable 
labor saving, but only at the ex- 
pense of careful work and sanitary 
control 


“The principles involved, as we 
know them today, are these: 
“1. The egg is perishable, an ex- 


cellent food for growth of bacteria. 

“2. The bacteria which causes 
spoilage are present everywhere, 
especially in the soil; grow rapidly 
when given food, moisture, and 
warmth; and move by swimming 
in water 

“3. The eggshell is porous, and 
bacteria can move through it when 
moisture is present. This move- 
ment is helped by the suction cre- 
ated by cooling the eggs in cool 
water. The movement is hindered 
by the pressure created by warm- 
ing eggs in warm water. Always 
have any solution used with eggs 
warmer than the eggs. Recom- 


mended temperatures are 110 to 
120 degrees Fahrenheit for immer- 
sion. 

“4. There is no known practical 
method of killing the bacteria, 
once they are inside the egg. 
Therefore, the objective is to pre- 
vent the bacteria from entering 
the eggs. This can be done by pro- 
ducing eggs as clean as possible, 
keeping them clean, and exposing 
them to as little danger of infec- 
tion as possible. Keep everything 
that comes in contact with eggs 
clean and sanitized, including the 
room in which eggs are kept. Clean 
and sanitize the eggs as promptly 
as possible after cooling. 

‘5. Since washing supplies the 
necessary water for the bacteria to 
swim, and since this water obvi- 
ously becomes infected, the wash 
solution should contain an approved 
sanitizer to kill the bacteria that 
are washed off into it, and to pre- 
vent the transfer of the bacteria 
from one egg to another 

“6. Sanitizers that are available 
today, and which are considered 
safe to use with human food prod- 
ucts are used up as they do their 
job and eventually become inef- 
fe¢tive. The solution must be re- 
newed frequently enough to main- 
tain the killing power of the solu- 
tion. (For advice on satisfactory 
detergent sanitizer compounds, 
consult the poultry department of 
your State Agricultural College.) 

“7. The eggs should be dried 
promptly and packed only when 
thoroughly dry in clean, preferably 
new, material. 

“8. In no case should eggs be 
immersed longer than is necessary 
to clean them and, in any event, 
not more than three minutes. Two 
minutes is better. Follow the in- 


structions for the method you use.” 





Holstein association registers 4,000,000th female 





WASHINGTON BOY, Leonard C. Engle, receives the registration 


certificate on Vernway Allah Catherine, 
honor of being “Miss 4,000,000th Holstein.” 


the heifer calf with the 
Presenting the certifi- 


cate is the former owner, Iver Youngquist, of Bow, Washington 
The heifer was sold at a Junior Calf sale in Puyallup, Washington. 


The four million females, 


together with the 1,250,618 males 


that 


have been recorded by the Holstein association, gives a grand total 


of 5,250,618 


animals that have been registered to date. 
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by R. H. Grummer 


What about Landrace? 


A relatively new meat-type hog, it can make a 


real contribution to commercial 


or even a majority of them. 
Everybody” is talking and ask- 
ing about Landrace hogs — both 
as a breeding stock enterprise and 
for use in commercial hog produc- 
tion 
Let’s consider the former first. 
There are two major reasons for 
producing breeding stock. One, is 
to make money and the other is 
to contribute toward the improve- 
ment of livestock. Too often the 
desire to make money is done at 
the expense of improving the stock. 
This is particularly true when the 
demand exceeds the supply. This 
is presently the situation with 
Landrace hogs. That is, there are 
more potential buyers for more 
hogs than there are hogs available. 
When this kind of a situation 
exists one finds that some buyers 
aren't very particular about the 
quality of hog they buy and con- 
sequently the seller isn’t too par- 
ticular about the kind he offers for 
sale. Consequently, there is little 
selection or culling practiced and 
the breed as a whole may deteri- 
orate rather rapidiy. I don’t know 
that this is true, or will be true of 
the Landrace hog. Let's hope that 
the breeders of Landrace hogs will 
practice selection on a sound type 
and production basis and reject 
the temptation to sell every ani- 
mal regardless of merit. 


What is there to gain? . . 


What does a person have to gain 
by going into the purebred Land- 
race business? Let’s look at it as 
a short-time venture. There should 
be a good demand and also a good 
market price for Landrace breed- 
ing stock for the next three or 
four years regardless of the merit 
of the breed. The need for, and 
the publicity that has been given 
the meat type hog has helped pop- 
ularize the Landrace hog which is 
known as a bacon breed. 

This, plus some of the good pro- 
duction records credited to the 
Landrace has aroused the interest 
of many hog men. It is my opinion 
that it will take three or four 
years before the majority of the 
interested people will have had an 


I WISH I had all the answers, 








‘| wish you'd do something to 
make things move faster around 
here.” 


hog production. 


opportunity to try the Landrace 
hog. Therefore, with normal suc- 
cess, a purebred enterprise should 
be financially successful over the 
short term. This would mean get- 
ting into the business within the 
next year so as to have surplus 
stock for sale before the initial 
interest and curiosity dies down. 


Success depends on breeders .. 


What about the long-time ven- 
ture of raising purebred Land- 
race? Only time will give the an- 
swer. The true tester of new 
breeds or strains are the commer- 
cial livestock producers. History 
has shown that if a new kind of 
hog lacks the necessary merit, it 
“lasts” only about five or six years. 
The length of time that the Land- 
race breed will “last” will depend 
on the general excellence of the 
breed and the kind of job that the 
early breeders in America will do 
in selection and improvement 

The breed has existed for many 
years on continental Europe. If 
our American breeders will devel- 
op them with an outlook for the 
future rather than to scheme only 
for immediate financial gains, they 
could become one of our leading 
breeds of swine 


Best for commercial hogs . 


What about the commercial pork 
producer? Landrace would seem 
to have their greatest usefulness 
for commercial hog production in 
a program of crossing with other 
breeds, rather than as a straight 
breed. Theoretically, they should 
cross well with the breeds devel- 
oped in America. I am speaking 
of a conventional two-breed or 
three-breed cross, using purebreds 
to begin the crossing program and 


alternating the use of purebred 
sires thereafter. 
Experimental evidence, using 


Landrace hogs that were brought 
in a number of years ago, suggests 
that the Landrace breed can make 
a contribution to commercial hog 
production. _However, much more 
information is needed on how to 
best use them in a swine breeding 
program. Many of the newly im- 
ported straing have not been test- 
ed in this country and may be 
quite different genetically from 
those of the original importation 
of Landrace hogs from Denmark 

We need observations on farms, 
the place where a breed undergoes 
its major test. If I were a com- 
mercial hog producer I would not 
hesitate to try the Landrace in a 
breeding program, combining them 
with one or two other breeds. The 
price of breeding stock is too high 
at the present time to use the 
straight breed solely for the pro- 
duction of market hogs. 

The Landrace breed is perhaps 
no different from any other breed 
in that there is much variation 
within the breed, both good and 
bad. For whatever purpose they 
may be used, purebred or com- 
mercial, select them carefully. 








Right after Elmer Hanson of Elk 
Mound, Wisconsin, shown at right, got 
his Solar tank, he just plain forgot and 
left it on manual operation all one 
night. Next morning the gauge had 
dropped to 33 degrees, but there was 
no ice! Solar's exclusive “Controlled 
Expansion” refrigeration control sys 
tem isn't just a name. “Controlled Ex 
pansion” is an engineered system that 
absolutely assures against ice forma 
tion under any conditions, and helps 
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HE FORGOT— BUI 
SOLAR DIDNT! 





make it actually cost less to own and 
operate a Solar 

Shown with Mr. Hanson is Marshall 
Horlacher, Dolly Madison Dairy 
tanker driver of Eau Claire, Wis. He 
had just read the electronic liquid 
level indicator on Mr. Hanson's Solar, 
taken a butterfat sample, and is now 
giving him his milk receipt, right at 
the milk house door. This bulk pickup 
system gives farmers the satisfaction 
of doing business right on the farm. 


SOLAR COSTS YOU LESS TO OWN! 


Be sure and see Solar 


- the tank that costs less to own 


and the only 


tank with Controlled Expansion. See it at your Solar dealer's, or 
write the Solar Farm Tank Dept.—6600 South Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 38, Illinois for full information. 


FINEST IN FARM TANKS 











IT'S A CINCH TO 
FARM BETTER 


WITH A 






HANDLES MANURE, 
SILAGE, BALED HAY, 
BUNDLED FEED 
It’s a tool of 101 uses. This easy-to- 
attach manure fork for instance will 
more than pay for the loader. A slide- 
on bottom and sides converts it into an 
all-purpose utility bucket. 





DAVIS 
LOADER 


DIGS - DOZES - FILLS - LOADS 


Just lift your finger and the 
hard work is done when you 
have a Davis Loader. Because 
it is completely hydraulic you 
can do countless chores in rec- 
ord time without strain. 





STACKS HAY 


The Davis push-off sweeprake stacker attachment 
handles tremendous loads and stacks out at 21’. It’s 
just another example of the utility of the Davis 
Loader and Davis attachments. 

Whatever your loader job is, it will pay you to buy 
the Davis Loader. It has no equal in quality and 
performance, and the price is less than you would 
expect to pay. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE and NAME OF DEALER 


a MID-WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., 1009 So. West St, Dept. H, Wichite, ¢, Komas | 

Send me literature on the Davis Leader to fit a tractor , 

| NAME ; 

| ADDRESS : 

| TOWN STATE ‘ 
Mid. by MID-WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., 1009 S. West S1., Wichita, K 
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Make YOUR Pasture 
Thrive in 1955! 


Insist on [nye 


IRRIGATION Pumping Unit 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit 
shown at bottom saved the dairy busi- 
ness that depended on this 26 acre pas 





Hale irrigation Unite are sold thru Dis 
iributors well qualified to engineer a 


system best sulted to Your needa, 





Write Dept. H for Information on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping Units. Please state 
number of acres and source of water 
PROMPT anewer guaranteed 





IRRIGATION DIVISION 


"4 A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 














Conshohocken, Pa. 
Daisy Cattle Markers 


Selid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No, 21 POR NBCK. Ad- 
juetable, Tage num 
hered both sides, $159.26 

per domen 
No 17 






‘ POR 
Adjustable, 


dlosen, 

No. & DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper pertion strap, lower portion chain, 
£14.50 per dosen, 

Write for catalog, Gample mailed for $1.00, 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 

Hex 7 Huntington, Indiana 


HORNS 
89.20 per 


Dept. « 





White lpr Big Neux 
86 PAGE CATALOG 


Contoins the most vp to-dete line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment 
evetlable onywhere 








it's (ied with 
hundreds of worthwhile egri 

cultural wpply items for the dairy 

men ond livestock breeder —_e 
Write today for tree copy 


INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. dent. + 
426 HITCHCOCK $1 BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





THE BEST HERDS ARE MILKED WITH 


CHORE-BOY 


LOW-VACUUM 


@ LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS 
@ PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 
@ MILKING PARLORS @ RELEASERS 


Write Dept. H-® — for information 
FARMER-FEEDER CO., INC 
CAMEARIODGOE € TY wit AW 








YOU. 


WES’ DODD SYSTEM 





i 
bd 
a) wWitiee 
If you belleve in insurance you should investi 
gate WEST DODD LIGHTNING PROTEC. 
TION. It gives almost 100% protection to house, 
barns, silos and outbuildings against the lead- 
ing cause of farm fires, when property installed, 


Write Department O06. Desters wanted 


WEST DODD 
075 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 
Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 

only $3.00, 
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by H. A. Herman 


5,000,000 cows bred 


On January 1, 1955 there were 
593,190 herds enrolled in 1,476 ar- 
tificial breeding organizations. Dur- 
ing the year 1954, 5,155,240 cows 
were bred artificially. Compared 
to the previous year, these figures 
represent a decrease of 13,807, or 
23 per cent in number of herds 
enrolled, and an increase of 310,- 
018, or 64 per cent in number of 
cows bred. 

Wisconsin again leads the states 
in number of cows bred in arti- 
ficial breeding organizations, with 
974,414 cows bred in 1954. States 
in which 40,000 or more cows were 
bred in artificial breeding organi- 
zations in 1954 are, as follows: 


Wisconsin 974,414 
Minnesota 453,099 
Pennsylvania 408 922 
New York 380,395 
Ohio 324,445 
Iowa 303,164 
Illinois 273,955 
California 226,517 
Michigan 210.598 
Indiana 186,930 
Missouri 129,103 
Washington 119,931 
Massachusetts 79,127 
Idaho 74,525 
Vermont 72,919 
Kentucky 65,518 
Kansas 62,359 
New Jersey 60,858 
Maryland 52,979 
Tennessee 51,475 
Maine 48,609 
Nebraska 47,621 
North Carolina 45,505 
Connecticut 43,968 
Virginia 42,160 


Farmers buy bull stud 


In a reorganization program just 
completed, Dairy Genetics, Des 
Moines, Towa, a bull stud privately 
owned by a group of stockholders, 
becomes a true central cooperative 
artificial breeding association, in- 
corporated as Iowa Breeders Co- 
op. 
Dairy Genetics was organized 
in 1944 by farmer committees and 
their county agents in the Des 
Moines area. The original plan was 
to set up a central cooperative 
with herd owners paying the usual 
$1 per cow membership to the 
central organization. 

The objection was raised that 
there was no local county control 
Dairy Genetics was then incorpo- 
rated as a semen producing busi- 
ness and the local groups as semen 
selling businesses. 

The original board of Dairy Ge- 
netics was composed of four coun- 
ty agents, Herman Hayes, Des 
Moines, now sire analyst with Min- 
nesota Valley Breeders, New 
jPrague, Minnesota; Roger Lein- 
beck, Adel; Harlan Geiger, New- 
ton; Lael Moon, Davenport; and 
two other Polk County men, A. H. 
Beckhoff and B. L. Brown, who 
owned the farm where the bull 
stud is now located. 

This group promised the county 
associations that, if the time came 
when they could join together as a 
central cooperative, they could 
purchase the interest of Dairy Ge- 


netics. That is what has been 
done 

The interest of the local associa- 
tions to own their own bull stud 
is reflected by the fact that 98 per 
cent of the membership voted to 
buy the bull stud and form Iowa 
Breeders Co-op. 

Greg Raps will continue to serve 
as manager, and Lael Moon, one 
of the founders, will continue as 
sire analyst. A board of direct 
representing the owner-members 
has been elected and is function- 


ing. 





Annual convention in 
Seattle 


The eighth annual convention of 
The National Association of Arti- 
ficial Breeders will be held August 
14 to 17 in Seattle, Washington. 
This is the first time that a na- 
tional gathering of personnel from 
artificial breeding associations, di- 
rectors, breed representatives, and 
college workers throughout the 
United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries has been scheduled for 
the west coast. 

The breeding associations in 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, 
with assistance from California and 
Montana, are joining forces to 
make this an outstanding conven- 
tion. Jay Harris, manager of Ever- 
green-Northwest Breeders, Burling- 
ton, Washington, is the program 
chairman. 

The formal program will feature 
panel discussions: “Measures for 
Controlling Sire Health,” “A Rec- 
ognition Plan for Sires Proved in 
A. L,” and “Frozen Semen Devel- 
opments” 

Feature addresses will stress: 
“Selling the Program,” “Tax Laws 
Affecting Breeding Associations,” 
and “Sterility in Dairy Cattle.” 
There will be numerous committee 
reports, the executive secretary's 
report, the president's address, 
election of two directors, and rou- 
tine business 

A tour will be made of Carna- 
tion Milk Farms the afternoon of 
the 17th, with dinner served at 
the farm. On Thursday, the 18th, 
a trip to some of the outstanding 
Guernsey herds in Skagit County 
has been arranged. A salmon bar- 
becue will be held at the termina- 
tion of this tour. 

The Hotel New Washington, Se- 
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“I'm not. I just jumped in to avoid 
those bees heading this way!” 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


attle, will be convention headquar- 
ters. 

Many persons planning to at- 
tend the convention are arranging 
to visit national parks such as 
Yellowstone and Glacier, and fa- 


mous Lake Louise at Banff, Brit- 


ish Columbia. Some will tackle 
the fishing, as the famous salmon 
runs are usually there in August. 


Breeding conference held 


The fifth North Central Confer- 
ence on Artificial Insemination was 
held April 14 and 15 in Chicago, 
Illinois. The meeting was attended 
by 96 people from 12 states and 
Canada with 26 bull studs repre- 
sented. 

Some of the topics 
were: New developments in the 
A.B. business, preparing fair ex- 
hibits, collecting delinquent ac- 
counts, promoting and selling the 
A.B. program. The executive sec- 
retary of N.AA.B. reported six 
new members added since January 
1, and an average of 14,000 cows 
inseminated per day in the United 
States. 

The 1956 conference will be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, about the 
middie of April. 


discussed 


Milk 35 cents per glass 


One of the astounding events of 
the North Central Conference was 


the price of milk in Chicago. One 
hundred half-pints of milk were 
ordered up “sans glasses,” open 


your own and drink it out of the 
bottle. The bill?’ A modest $35 
plus a $1 tip to the belihop, who 
muttered “Cheapskates!” At least 
the people in attendance learned 
that milk rightfully may be called 
“nectar of the gods.” 











Pyrenone kills not only horn flies, 
stable flies and deer flies, but horse- 
flies (Tabanids), too. Dairy cattle 
sprays based on Pyrenone provide the 
most effective control of all dairy 
insects. Pyrenone sprays are non- 
hazardous, can be used safely in the 
milk room as in other parts of the 
dairy or farm. Specify Pyrenone or 
look for the names piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrins on labels if the name 
Pyrenone is not used. 










: @ tad 
FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery ond Chemical Corp. 
420 Lexington Avenve 
New York 17, N. Y. ® 


COWPOX-rincworm_ 


Gall Sores, Skin Abrasions 


*Blu-Kote dries up cowposz 
lessons, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungs- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing. Quick drying . . deep pen- 
etrating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
drug and farm stores of write 


i. W. MAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, HY 








Dr. Naylor's 


BLU-KOTE 
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USED OIL 
PRESERVES IMPLEMENTS 


When it is necessary to leave 
plows, discs, etc., in the field over- 
night, coat the moldboards, discs, 
and other exposed working sur- 
faces with oil. If it rains during 
the night, the oil protects these 
surfaces and there is no delay in 
Starting work in the morning. 

Iowa. H. A. WELSH. 


BUILDS FEED TROUGH 
WITH BARRELS 


HOARO'S DAIRY MAN 





Split the drums down the mid- 
dle and weld the sections together 
and you have a perfect livestock 
feed trough. You can use it for a 
water trough if you prefer. 

Maryland. Ros AIKEN. 


COWS KEEP FEET CLEAN 


George Scherrubles, a 60-cow 
dairyman in Washington, uses a 
foot bath for his animals. They 
splash through 10 inches of water 
as they enter the milking barn, 
coming into their stalls with clean 
feet and hocks. The milkers say it 
makes for cleaner and faster milk- 
ing, and “it’s easier to keep the 
barn clean.” 


Washington. L. J. Smiru 


USES GARAGEMAN'’S CREEPER 


HOARD S CAMITMAN 





This little truck, made from a 
garageman’s creeper, saves buck- 
ets and makes moving the teat cup 
rinse easy Dairyman J. W. 
Abrams of Atmore, Alabama says 
the $10 investment for building the 
carrier has been repaid many times 
by cutting down on bucket wear. 
A one-inch metal band is fastened 
to the top of the truck to hold 
the buckets in place. The truck 
can be moved around in the barn 
by pushing it with the foot. 

Alabama JASPER JERNIGAN. 





Adjustable machine supports 
were built from salvaged parts. 
Old discs form bases, and tele- 
scoping gas pipes form stands. Pin 
is inserted through holes at de- 
sired height. Used on Adam 
Schoenborn farm, Montgomery 
County, Illinois. 


Illinois. C. F. MARLEY. 


MANURE WHEELBARROW 





Rubber - tired, roller - bearing 
wheels welded to the stands of a 
wheelbarrow make cleaning the 
gutter of a stanchion dairy barn 
much easier on the G. H. Galbreath 
farm in Illinois. The wheelbarrow 
can very easily be pushed along 
the gutter without lifting 

Illinois. L. R. FRYMAN. 


PROTECT GRAIN SACKS 


To make sure your empty grain 
sacks will not be damaged by rats, 
roll them in a sheet of tar paper 
and tie securely with binder twine. 

Mrs. ERNEST MILLER 

Michigan. 


FUNNEL FOR MILK COOLER 





E. S. Fenne, Virginia, replaced 
the V-trough on his surface milk 
cooler with an old separator bowl. 
This change eliminates splashing; 
there are no corners to clean, and 
it lasts forever. 


Maryland. G. E. McVIcKAr. 
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Direct Expansion 
Milk Cooling 


Eliminates the “Milkhouse Middleman" 
— Cuts Cooling Costs 


cY 


IL 





EEPE 









@ CP MilKeeper* Direct Expansion 
Bulk Farm Cooling Tanks cool milk 
by direct contact with the big refrig- 
erated area in the bottom of the tank. 
Eliminates ““Milkhouse Middleman” 
—no making ice, to chill water, to cool 
milk. Instead the refrigerant, Freon, 
does the job—directly, quickly, efh- 
ciently, economically. This is the 
same principle used in your house- 
hold refrigerator! 

The compressor runs only a com- 
paratively short time to bring milk 
down to 38-40°. Then it operates only 
occasionally as needed to hold this 
temperature. CP Direct Expansion 
cooling costs less because the compressor 
runs less. 

*A trademark af CP 
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BULK FARM COOLING TANKS 


CP FACTORY-SEALED 


The only fully seated bulk farm cool- 
ing tank. As trouble-free and depend: 
able as the most modern home re- 
trigerator—as easy to install asa food 
freezer. in BO, 150, 200 and 250-gal. 
lon capacities. CP MilKeepers* with 
remote condensing units in 300 to 
1000 gallon capacittes 








When you choose a CP MilKeeper’* 
you get time-proven engineering and 
uality, backed by CP, the company 
hes has been makine both tanks and 
refrigeration for generations — pio- 
neers in stainless steel fabrication— 
one of the oldest and strongest manu- 
facturers in the dairy industry. 
Choose a CP MilKeeper} the tank that’s 
years ahead, for the years ahead. Chetk 
with your nearest CP Dealer or mail 
the coupon for more information, 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY | 
1243 West Washington Bivd., Chicage 7, til., Dept. HDG | 
| 


* 
Please send facts on CP MilKeepers. In flush season we produce 











For Preserving Silage 
For Sweetening Feeds 


Blackstrap Molasses 


(DEHYDRATED) 


The easy way to use mo- 
lasses. Dry, free flowing, 
no waste, Takes less, 
costs less because it’s 

concentrated. Write for 

folder 


ee 
Magnetic Breeding Calculator 


if you send local feed dealer’s name. 


GCG 19 Qe f 
DES MOINES 














Lumbermen 
who depend on 
horse power...depend on 


ABSORBINE 


@ in the Maine woods, horses can't be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there's no lini- 
ment for horses more effective then de- 
pendable Absorbine 


A finishing rub with Absorbine con 
prevent lay-ofs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it's possi- 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring- 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 foriarge bottle at all druggists. 





W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Train and groom for the fair 


"T’WO months before the first show, 

tie your calf in clean, well-venti- 
~ lated quarters. This makes it easy 
for you to do the grooming and training. In 
this way the calf will get used to being tied. 

After she has been tied for two or three 
days, replace the tie halter with a lead or 
show halter and start training her to lead. 

Taking the animal out for a short walk 
each day will accomplish much more than a 
two hour “tug of war’ once a week. Lead 
her out to water or to a night pasture each 
day. The first few days she may have to 
be “tugged along’ or turned in circles. After 
a few short sessions she will get the idea of 
being led. Then train her to walk slowly 
with short steps and to stop and start at 
your signal. Teach her to keep her head up 
and to be alert, Stop often and train her 
to stop with feet well placed. 

Brush daily during the fitting period. Use 
a rubber curry comb or massage briskly by 
hand. Then brush off the loosened hair with 
a soft brush using short, quick strokes, and 
finish by brushing the hair into place. 

A light blanket will help keep your calf 
clean during the fitting period. The blanket 
also protects her from flies and helps to 
loosen long hair. 

Give your calf a good bath when you start 
grooming her, Several washings may be 
needed during the grooming period and the 
last bath should be close to show day. The 
tail and stained white areas may need more 
frequent washing. Too much washing re- 
moves much of the natural skin oil. When 
giving a bath, soak the animal with water; 
lather with mild soap; scrub thoroughly and 
then rinse 
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The use of the clippers should be kept to 
a minimum. The head, neck, and tail are the 


TRIMMING FEET, when properly done, will help 
your heifer to walk and pose to best advantage. 


only parts trimmed close on calves. Clip 
the front of the face on an imaginary line 
from the muzzle to the eye. Then forehead, 
ears, and poll are clipped blending under the 
halter strap at the top of the neck. Leave 
plenty of switch on the tail. 

Foot trimming is important. When prop- 
erly done, it will help your calf to walk and 
pose to advantage. Long, uneven hooves will 
cause crooked legs. To prevent this, the feet 
should be trimmed so the legs will stand 
squarely under the corners of the body. Do 
this early in the fitting period so your calf 
learns to walk and pose normally. It is wise 
to get help from Dad or another club mem- 
ber for this job. 

The, only essential equipment is a sharp 
knife. A pair of nippers, woodchisel, and a 
rasp are helpful and make it easier. Foot 
trimming can be done without throwing the 
calf. First shorten and round the hoof with 
the foot on the ground. Then lift the foot 
and trim the sole, 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





Feed bred gilts 


PROPER feeding of gilts and sows 
during the gestation period makes 


~—“" the difference between profit and 
loss. Remember, the gilt must grow as well 
as produce a litter, while the older sow needs 
only to maintain her body weight and de- 
velop her litter. Experiments show that ges- 
tation feeding affects farrowing. This is 
shown in the following table: 


Ss 








Com + pesture 
Com + posture 
with protein 


supplement 2.42 67 


A 2\%-pound pig at birth has 5 times 
greater chance of being weaned than a 1',- 
pound pig 

Let us compare the rations for gilts and 
sows on dry lot 


Sows Giite 
tos, 
500 ground corn 
300 ground cats 
150 alfalfa meol 
50 soybean oil meal 
50 tankege 
10 bene meel 
5 ground limestone 
5 ,ece minerolized salt 


ground corn 

ground cots 

elfalfa meal 

seybean oll meal 
tankage 

bone meal 

trace minerolized salt 


a good ration 


Note that the protein supplement has been 
doubled for the gilts, and that additional 
limestone to furnish calcium has been added. 


A 250-pound gilt will require about 4 to 5 
pounds of this mixture, while a 500-pound 
sow needs only 6 or 7 pounds. When your 
sows are on pasture, eliminate the grain until 
the last 8 weeks. Be sure to provide them 
with 1/3 to 1/2 of a pound of the protein 
mixture and the gilts 1/2 to 2/3 pounds per 
day. In addition, feed them 3 to 4 pounds of 
grain ration necessary to keep them gaining. 


More and more of you will find it profit- 
able to self-feed your gilts and sows during 
the winter. This will give even the timid sow 
a chance to get her share of the ration. Here 
again the difference in ration is the amount 
of protein and mineral added for each, using 
second-or third-cutting alfalfa to control the 
condition of the sows on self-feeding. 


A good basic ration would be: 
For sows 7 "Fer Gite 


Ibe tbs 
225 ground corm 300 ground corn 
300 ground cats 300 ground cats 
400 alfalfa meal 300 alfalfa meal 

50 soybean oil 50 seybeen oil meal 
25 tankage 50 tankege 

10 bene meal 10 bone meol 

5 trace mineralized salt 5 trace minerolized salt 
5 ground limestone 





—F, J. Giesler 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Build roosts for chicks 


ee WHEN the chicks are 4 or 5 weeks 

,- old, put the roosts or perches in 

place. Make these of two by fours, 
laid flat. This type of roost is best from the 
standpoint of preventing crooked breasts. 

The brooder house should have roost sup- 
ports along the walls at two levels, so the 
roosts can be placed at the low level first un- 
til the birds have learned to use them. Then 
they can be raised to the higher level. Keep 
all the roosts at the same level at any one 
time, because if they are at different levels 
the chickens will try to crowd onto the high- 
er ones. 

Discourage roosting on the equipment kept 
in the house. If you keep a feed storage can 
or other feed container in the brooder house, 
you may find that the birds are roosting on 
it. You can prevent this by making a cone- 
shaped top or other slanting top for the feed- 
storage can or other equipment which has to 
be kept in the house. 

Some poultrymen now raise their pullets 
and house their layers without any roosts at 
all. Chickens seem to be able to get along 
all right “roosting” on the litter. If you fol- 
low this practice with growing pullets, there 
is a greater chance of crooked breasts than 
if they are provided with good roosts. Also, 
there is a greater problem of roosting on 
equipment, especially after the birds are 
moved to the laying house, where they are 
likely to roost in or on the nests. 

—H. R. Bird 





Cut hay early 


Most hay is a mixture of grasses 
we and legumes. However, when we 

speak of the stage of growth of hay 
to be cut we are usually speaking with ref- 
erence to the legumes. 

High-quality hay is one of the best sources 
of feed for our livestock. The stage of growth 
at which the crop is cut has considerable to 
do with the quality. At the younger, imma- 
ture stages the crop is higher in total pro- 
tein and lower in fiber. High protein and 
low fiber means high-quality hay. 

The percentage of protein drops and the 
percentage of fiber increases in the advanced 
stages of maturity—representing low quality 
feed. 

Unfortunately, cutting the crop too early is 
detrimental to the plant. Cutting it at a later 
stage is beneficial to the plant but detri- 
mental with reference to quality. A practical 
compromise is to cut the hay crop, like al- 
falfa, in the early bloom stage. 

There are indications that with heavier and 
more frequent applications of fertilizer and 
the use of insecticides to control destructive 
insects, we may come to cutting our hay crop 
earlier and more frequently. It also results 
in less damage to the yield and longer life 
of the stands than we have experienced in 
the past. F. V. Burcalow 








“I'm giving them each a shot to 
prevent tooth decay.” 
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You can save $125 per month 


Continued from page 543) 


It will be observed that the table 
lists protein as “digestible protein.” 
In figuring rations for cows, this 

ilue is used instead of “total pro- 
tein,” because it combines the 
smount and availability of protein. 


Lower percentage of protein 
needed with poor-quality than 
with high-quality roughages... 


In lowering feed costs it helps to 
feed only as much protein as is 
needed. Alchough overfeeding on 
protein is not harmful, it is waste- 
ful and expensive. At this time, 
high-protein feeds cost a good bit 
more than low-protein feeds, such 
as the cereal grains. 

Many dairymen are feeding mix- 
tures containing more than 16 per 
cent total protein. However, the 
Cornell tests indicate that, when 
enough concentrate is fed with the 
commonly used roughages to give 
cows enough energy, there is never 
1 need for more than 16 per cent 
protein in the grain. Often-times, 
10 to 12 per cent is plenty. 
poor-quality (or late-cut) 
forages are generally lower in pro- 
tein, the belief is often held that 


Since 





A failure is not someone 
who makes mistakes but 
someone who refuses to learn 
from them. 

—Sydney J. Harris 








cows eating poor-quality roughages 
need a high-protein grain mixture 
Although, at first glance, this 
seems logical, it is exactly opposite 
to the truth. The reason it is 
wrong is this: 

As forages mature and their pro- 
tein content falls off, the intake 
and energy value also drops. These 
events cause an increased need for 
concentrates to provide enough en- 
ergy. But increasing the amount 
of grain tends to lower the per- 
centage of protein needed in the 
grain. 


Where dollars are saved... 


It is not always possible or prac- 
ticable to cut forage early. There 
are many disadvantages. On the 
other hand, you have to balance 
against these disadvantages the 
amount of grain that you can re- 
place with early-cut roughage. 

For example, let us assume you 
are feeding 30 cows producing 40 
pounds of milk per day. If you 
feed them enough grain mixture 
to give the cows enough energy, it 
would cost (at present prices) up 
to $170 more per month for grain 
with roughage cut July 1 com- 
pared to hay cut June 15. If you 
cut your crop July 15, it will cost 
as much as $250 more than it 
would had you harvested June 15. 

These figures are not net differ- 
ences in feed costs because they 
include only the additional grain 
you would have to buy for feeding 
with late-cut roughages. More 
early-cut roughage would be eaten 
and the yield of dry matter per 
acre might be less. Despite this, 
the total nutrient yield per acre 
for the season is not greatly af- 
fected unless the crop is harvested 
on about June 1 or earlier in the 
Northeast 

Generally, when the first cutting 
is taken this early, the sacrifice in 
nutrient yield is made up by cut- 
tings later in the season. First cut- 


tings made as early as June 15 in 


the Northeast contain as much or 


more total nutrients as first cut- 
tings made at a later date. 

Your net savings would be some- 
what less than the figures given 
above, because differences in 
roughage intakes and costs have 
not been included. Since cutting 
time does not enter into the fed- 
eral hay-grading system (except 
incidentally), you will not find as 
much difference in the prices of 
hays cut at different times as you 
will in their feeding value. 

All of the best forage harvesting 
and curing equipment in the world 
and the most perfect weather will 
not make a good roughage out of 
late-cut forage 


Word of caution . 


To put the results of these ex- 
periments to work on your farm, 
it is necessary that you know their 
limitations. The kinds of forages 
studied are those commonly used 
in the Northeast. Some of them 
were grown in pure stands while 
others were in mixtures. During a 
six-year period some of the forages 
were grown in good growing sea- 
sons and others in drouthy seasons 
on soils of varying fertility. 

If you are located ih a different 
latitude and elevation (where cli- 
matic conditions might be differ- 
ent) than Ithaca, New York, the 
values and figures given in the 
table will not necessarily apply to 
your forage even though it is cut 
at corresponding dates. It is pos- 
sible that some adjustment for sea- 
son would give you figures which 
more nearly meet your conditions 
But the general effects of time of 
cutting are the same regardless of 
locality 

It is expected that an exception 
to this rule would be found in 
warm areas where plants do not 
lie dormant during the winter 

Much more research is needed to 
determine the effects of amount 
of rainfall, level of fertilization 
(particularly nitrogen), and length 
of day and/or amount of daylight 
It seems probable that nitrogen 
fertilization would affect the rela- 
tionship between cutting time and 
the protein value of nonlegumes. In- 
formation on these points would 
help us to perfect our prediction 
tools. 

An attempt has been made here 
to adapt some recent research re- 
sults to answering some of your 
feeding problems, This is done by 
tying to cutting date. If you know 
the cutting date, amount of leg- 
umes, and whether your roughage 
came from a first cutting or after- 
math, you can give your cows just 
enough feed without wasting 

In addition, these observations 
point out that hay is not just hay; 
the earlier it is cut, the higher is 
its value. THE END 


Top advertisers 


Of the 100 top magazine and 
broadcast advertisers in 1954, five 
were dairy concerns National! 
Dairy Products Corp. ranked 17th 
out of the 100, Carnation Co. was 
42nd, and The Borden Co., 43rd 
Pet Milk Co. was in 62nd place, 
and The American Dairy Associa- 
tion ranked 80th 

Total expenditures for each of 
the five were: —— Dairy, 
$10,327,232; Carnation Co., $4,128,- 
783; Borden Co., pope Pet 
Milk Co., $2,906,232, and A.DA., 
$2,402,658. —The Milk Dealer 
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IF YOUR MILK CHECK HAS BEEN SHRINKING 
iF 17'S LESS THAN YOU THINK IT SHOULD BE 
IMPROPER COOLING MAY BE THE CAUSE! 


FRIGID DROP-IN UNITS 


easily and economically convert enteting cement tanks and ineulate 
cabinets Inte MODERN, EFFICIENT cooling systems. They pay for 
themselves by 

* STOPPING SHRINKAGE 

* PROTECTING AGAINST BACTERIA 

* HALTING REJECTIONS 

* GETTING YOU TOP PRICES 


FRIGID DROP-IN UNITS 


Cool up te 50 gallons of milk at one time! 

Lower temperature from 90 te 50 degrees in tees than an hour! 
Cireulate 100 gallons of water per minute! 

Fit inte many existing tanks with only a wooden cover necessary! 
The only Drop-in Unit with Underwriters Laboratories and Ca- 
nadian Standerd Approvais! 


Quality Construction: Hermetically sealed Tecumseh compressor 


with S-year warranty G. KE. Motors Copper and stainless 
steel evaporator. Heat exchanger. Ready te plug-in and operate 


1/3H,P.-$175,00 1/oH.P.-#199,50 


F.0.8. Factory 


Thousands now in use. Sold direct te dairies and 
farmers. Write today for FREE literature. 


We also supply Di Cabinets with Drop-in 
Units and Spray-Type Milk Coolers. 





315 Spitzer Building 


eee 


Toledo 4, Ohio 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 










Does more for YOU 
because it's the 


BEST 
IRRIGATION 
PUMP 


Gorman-Rupp Pumps stand absolutely alone at 
the head of the field. More Features than any 
other make — every one adapted to the design 
as the result of practical field experience. Read 
through this list of Gorman-Rupp Firsts — 


First with — Shaft seal under suction, virtually 
ending seal failures in the field. 


First with — Removable end plate for quick 
access into pump without breaking connections 


First with Overall operational safety — each 
unit has adequafe protectional controls. 





FOR GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED LOANS 


Do This 


Develop an Engineered Irriga 
tion Plan. Gorman-Rupp will 
help you. It costs nothing 


First with Large drum type fuel tank — three 

P 2 Your local or county ¢ tt 
times usual size. will Powe on tho plan's focet 
First with — Long-life check valve, with positive —y 


3 With the plan's OK. you buy 


lever control on large models. your system on a loan quar 
anteed by the Federal Govern 


First among sprinkler irrigation pumps ae 

complete package units: pumps, engine, exhaust : ¥ 

priming device, strainer —- ready to work... . by ted —— oe 
Write for bulletins. Petia of 9 oe 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


GORMAN-RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE! 











the GORMAN-RUPP Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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JUNE is 
DAIRY MONTH 


FOR ALL of US 


But every day is Dairy Day 
for the dairy farmer. Your 
problems of keeping produc- 
tion costs in line with milk 
and cream prices are 
constant ones. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN PROVIDES IDEAS THAT HELP 

KEEP THE PROFIT IN DAIRY FARMING. HERE ARE 

FIVE REASONS WHY YOU AND YOUR DAIRY FARM 
FRIENDS SHOULD READ IT REGULARLY. 


it is YOUR business paper, bringing you exclusive up- 
to-date information about the business of dairy farming. 
Published exclusively for YOUR business. 


You ore busy, busier than ever before, so there is not 
time for a jot of reading—just the reading essential to 
your profits. 


You've read HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and know how it 
helps. Now help your friends and get them started on 
the “road to better dairy farming.” 


You've always wanted to get “neighbor Joe” to read 
that helpful article in HOARD'S DAIRYMAN just to let 
him know you farm with ideas! 





Herd Health makes or breaks you. You find real help 
in the columns of HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. Help your 
neighbor and yourself to herd health. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
Please Enter Following. §$ 


Is Enclosed 





No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 
R. D. Ne ‘ 





No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 
R. D. No 





No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 


R. D. No State - 





Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gilt Card in your name. 


Sender's Name 


Address 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES (U. S. Only) 
ONE $2 00 Two $3 50 


3-YR. GIFT 3-YR, GIFTS 
THREE 


3-YR, GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA: $2.00 per year. FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 

















Chester C. Putney 
Secretary 


Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association 


Robert H. Rumler 
Secretary 
Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 


Brown Swiss Cattle 
Breeders’ Association 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Robert Stewart 
Secretary 


American Guernsey 
Cattle Clab 


Floyd Johnston 
Secretary 


American Jersey 
Cattle Club 


Delegate or Proxy system 


for governing a breed association? 


(Continved from page 545) 


instruct to vote in a specific man- 
ner on any candidate or contro- 
versial issue 

To the best of our knowledge, 
there is little or no sentiment to 
depart from the present course in 
the government of the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


Guernsey committee elects .. . 


Unique to dairy 
breed associations 
is the provision in 
the American 
Guernsey Cattle 
Club _ constitution 
that the executive 

committee elects the president and 
vice-president as well as the treas- 
urer and secretary 

Instead of being known as a 
board of directors, the governing 
body of the Guernsey Cattle Club 
is the executive committee which 
is composed of 15 members divided 
into five classes of three each. 
Members are elected to five-year 
terms and may continue to serve 
as long as they are elected to the 
committee. 

To be a member of the Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club a breed- 
er must be recommended by an- 
other member of the club, be in- 
vestigated and approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee. After election 
to membership the member shall 
pay a fee of $50, which provides 
for lifetime membership. 

A membership shall not exceed 
a period of 20 years for firms, cor- 
porations, companies, and partner- 
ships 

The annual meeting of the 
Guernsey club is held each year in 
the month of May at such place 
and time es designated by the ex- 
ecutive committee 

At all meetings of the club mem- 
bers may vote in person or by 
proxy. Proxies must be given to 
members only and shall only be 
good at the meeting for which 


they were given. The member has 
the right to designate any other 
member whom he may desire to 
hold his proxy. Or, if he wishes, 
he may place his proxy in the 
hands of the official proxy com- 
mittee, which is obligated to carry 
out the policies and recommenda- 
tions of the executive committee 

Nominations for members of the 
executive committee are normally 
made by a nominating committee 
appointed by the president. Al- 
though nominations may be made 
from the floor at the annual meet- 
ing, this is seldom done. The usual 
custom is to accept the recommen- 
dations of the committee. 


Delegates in Holstein ass'n .. . 
oA Perhaps the 
stormiest history in 
the government of 
a breed associgtion 
occurred within the 
Holstein - Friesian 
Association of 
America from 1885 through 1921. 
It was just 70 years ago that 
the Holstein Breeders’ Association 
and the Dutch-Friesian Herd Book 
Association joined to become the 
Holstein - Friesian Association of 
America. Both parent organiza- 
tions had provision for membership 
representation by proxy at annual 
meetings. The new organization 
also provided that a member in 
good standing could vote “person- 
ally or by proxy at its meetings.” 
At the first annual meeting, in 
1885, a by-law was proposed which 
would prohibit a member from rep- 
resenting more than five proxies and 
from representing any proxies from 
outside the state of his residence. The 
proposed by-law was ruled illegal 
under the charter, but the question 
became an early issue and was 
destined to be the subject of de- 
bate for many years. 


For example, at the eighth an- 
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nual meeting, in 1893, a resolution 
was adopted which provided that 
“no salaried officer or employee 
shall directly or indirectly solicit 
any proxy nor vote thereon.” The 
following year a bitter proxy fight 
developed over a contest for the 
office of secretary. Eight ballots 
were cast before a decision was 
reached and Frederick L. Hough- 
ton was elected to succeed the 
previous secretary, Mr. Wales. 

From time to time thereafter 
bitter fights broke out on the con- 
vention floor with reference to the 
proxy system. At one annual meet- 
ing one member held more proxies 
than the combined voting strength 
of all other members present, in- 
cluding their proxy votes. 

The 1918 annual meeting, in 
Milwaukee, found 440 members 
present in person and a total vote, 
with proxies of 7,128. Three mem- 
bers acting together, with 3,818 
proxies in their hands, controlled 
the meeting and dictated the ac- 
tion taken. 

The climax to all this came at 
the 1921 annual meeting in Syra- 
New York. Preceding that 
meeting, a few members carried 
on a strenuous campaign for prox- 
ies, using as bait various pretexts 
including a proposal to reduce the 
transfer fee from $1 to 50 cents. 
The proxy campaign was success- 
ful 

At that meeting a resolution was 
presented commending the board 
of directors in the handling of the 
infarnous Cabana Case. This case 
involved fraudulent Advanced Reg- 
istry records, which the board of 
directors was determined to ex- 
punge, The case had been in court 
for nearly two years 

Four members of the Holstein 
Association controlled the Syracuse 
meeting with their proxy holdings. 
They were successful in defeating 
the resolution by a vote of 7,963 
to 5,788. Thereafter these four 
men dictated the actions of the 
largest meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America 
ever held up to that time. 

At that celebrated Syracuse 
meeting, in 1921, ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois was 
elected president of the association. 
He surprised the pro-proxy advo- 
cates by appointing a committee 
to draft plans for a representative 
form of government for the associ- 
ation 

Another campaign for proxies 
followed, and a special meeting of 
the membership was called for the 
express purpose of adopting some 
plan of representation. This meet- 
ing was held in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, October 11, 1921. The dele- 
gate plan of governing association 
affairs was adopted and the proxy 
system of control was laid to rest 
after 36 years of use and much 
abuse 

According to H. W. Norton, Jr., 
the delegate plan has proven its 
worth in 33 annual conventions, 
starting with the convention in 
Kansas City, in 1922. All are 
agreed that it has resulted in 
greater harmony and more con- 
structive action than that which 
prevailed while the proxy system 
was in vogue 

Membership in the Holstein- 
Friesian Association is open to 
“any person of good character and 
a citizen or resident of the United 
States who is interested in the 
breeding of Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle or the owner of such.” The life 
membership fee is $25. 

Corporations secure a 10-year 
and firms a 20-year membership 
for the $25 fee 
Under the delegate plan the 45,- 


cuse, 


000 members of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America elect 
delegates to represent them at the 
annual convention. Each state 
constitutes an election district and 
all of the rest of North America 
is included in a special district. 

Each election district is entitled 
to one delegate and one additional 
delegate for each 150 active mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof, re- 
siding in the district. 

Active members are defined as 
those who have registered or 
transferred cattle during the pre- 
ceding 24 months, and the count 
is taken early in December. 

Nominating petitions are printed 
for each of the 49 election districts, 
showing the number of delegates 
allowed the district, and mailed to 
the members, who must fill them 
out and return them to the execu- 
tive secretary within 120 days of 
the date of the convention. 

After the nominations are closed, 
ballots are prepared for each elec- 
tion district, listing the names of 
all members nominated for that 
district and stating the number to 
be chosen from that district. Ev- 
ery member of the association, 
whether active or inactive, has a 
right to nominate and vote for del- 
egates to represent his district. Ev- 
ery member, except an officer or 
director of the association, may 
serve as a delegate if elected. 

Delegates to the annual conven- 
tion have their railroad and Pull- 
man fares paid for by the associa- 
tion. Although this has been a 
heavy burden of expense, it has 
insured a very high percentage of 
attendance of delegates. The at- 
tendance has averaged 98 per cent 
of those elected. 

One argument used against the 
delegate system, when it was un- 
der discussion at the special meet- 
ing in 1921, was that the meetings 
of the association would not be 
largely attended by the member- 
ship. It was felt that only the del- 
egates could vote on the issues and 
other members would not attend. 

This has not proved to be true. 
All issues are discussed the day 
before the convention in open for- 
um and any member may have the 
privilege of the floor in that meet- 
ing. However, when action is tak- 
en officially on convention day, on- 
ly delegates are allowed to vote. 

The governing body of the Hol- 
stein association is made up of 16 
directors, who serve four-year 
terms and are limited to two con- 
secutive terms. They may be nom- 
inated by the official nominating 
committee or from the floor of the 
convention. The general delegate 
body not only elects the directors 
but also the president and vice- 
president. 

The annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica is held the first week in June 
at a location determined by the 
board of directors. 


districts for Jerseys .. 
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Proxies, 





The governing 
body of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle 
Club is the board 
of directors, com- 
posed of 12 mem- 
bers and a president 
who is elected by the membership. 
He serves one year and may suc- 
ceed himself. In recent years it is 
understood that he will serve no 
longer than three years. The di- 
rectors originate in nine regional 
districts. One director is elected 
from each district and three di- 
rectors are elected “at-large.” In 
the latter case, however, each of 


the at-large directors represents 
three districts. 

To become a member of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club an 
applicant must be a citizen and 
resident of the United States, an 
owner of Jersey cattle, and “a 
careful and reliable breeder of 
them.” He must be endorsed by 
at least five members of the club. 

After approval by the board of 
directors, the member must pay an 
initiation fee of $50 for life mem- 
bership. It is now proposed that 
the fee be reduced to $25. 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, which 
is held the first Wednesday in 
June, any member may vote, eéi- 
ther in person or by proxy, for 
directors and president. The vice- 
president is elected by the board of 
directors 

For the purpose of an election, 
% of all members must be repre- 
sented in person or by proxy. For 
transaction of other business, \% 
of all members must be repre- 
sented. 

Nominations are made by writ- 
ten petitions signed by 10 or more 
members, or from the floor of the 
annual meeting. Nominations for 
directors may also be made by 
duly adopted resolutions of organ- 
ized and qualified State Jersey 
Cattle Clubs within the respective 
districts of the nominees. This 
provision is conditioned by the re- 
quirement that 20 per cent of the 
members of such state clubs are 
also members of the national club. 

Directors are elected for three- 
year terms and a director may not 
succeed himself until after the 
lapse of one year. The exception 
is in the case of a director, who, 
by appointment or election, has 
filled out the unexpired term of a 
deceased or resigned director. He 
then shall be eligible for election 
to a full three-year term. 

The Jersey Cattle Club does have 
a proxy committee. State Jersey 
associations are encouraged, how- 
ever, to have their own proxy 
committees to handle the proxies 
of members living within the state 
who cannot go to the national an- 
nual meeting. The proxy forms 
contain suitable provision for the 
member’s choice of nominees for 
directors and president, and a 
“yes” or “no” vote on any propo- 
sition to alter or amend the con- 
stitution or by-laws. 

Although the Jersey Cattle Club 
for years has enjoyed many bitter 
internal battles in which blocks of 
proxy votes have been used, there 
is no reported sentiment to change 
the method of government 


The farmer's voice .. . 


It is apparent from a review of 
the government of all five breed as- 
sociations, that every member has 
the right and opportunity to 
exercise his voice and vote in 
the determination of breed af- 
fairs. As in any group, however, 
the vote of the majority prevails 
If a breeder wishes to have a 
policy changed, he must command 
the following of a majority of the 
members of his association or club. 
Lacking that, he must abide by 
the decision of the majority. 

It is apparent. too, that the sys- 
tem of representation and govern- 
ment does not necessarily deter- 
mine the desirability or accepta- 
bility of the results. In other 
words, the mechanism is available 
in all five breed associations for 
representative government. Wheth- 
er or not the members use that 
mechanism effectively is their in- 
dividual responsibility. 

THE END 
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DAIRY FARMERS 
meet state h 





toate 


senecniie 


makes your water supply O.K. 
State laws insist “Water used in 
milk production must be safe and 
sanitary.” SURECLOR automati- 
cally chlorinates your entire water 
supply, assuring 
safe water for only 
pennies a week. — 


ORDER SURECLOR TODAY! 

Manufactured by 

PADDOCK of TEXAS, DALiAS 

MAIL | MAIL: THIS COUPON NOWL | | MAIL: THIS COUPON NOWL | NOWL 

CLAYTON MARK & CO., 
1900 Dempster St., Evanston, til. 
Please send me your free illustrated 

book on SURECLOR and the name of 

the SURECLOR Dealer nearest me, 


vs 





Name. 
Address 


City Lone nial 














~~ FOR WAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model #15 $0 as 
£0 tone 589 PERMANEN | 
FREIGHT PREPAID © ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 


* CUTS YOUR FEED COST 
* FEEDS 24 WEAD 








——— rere ee ree 


ed 


New Easy Way 
to Fight Flies 





Use your hand tike this, 
needed to fight fies this way 


No mixing, no epreyer 
Apply 'Mariate’’ dry 


just as it comes from the bag, every 2 or 3 weeks 


Simple, Easy, Quick! 
Use Du Pont Marlate” 


It’s new, it’s better, Saves time and 


work. Du Pont *"Marlate 50 methoxy- 
chlor kille hornflies that follow cattle 
during the day. Sprinkle a tablespoon 
ful along neck and back and rub in 
gently swainet the hair. One treatment 
lasts 2 to 3 weeks, and a 4-pound hag 
does for 20 to 30 cows all season. To 
kill flies in the barn and on the prem 


Marlate™ 


spray loert nent 


ises, mix 50 with water and 
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CPECIAL OPENS 


-— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rete ter ramme in thie éepertment 
wented’’ and “ wented advertising 
sddres. “4d. reir Route 13, Green 
advertisements must be signed: “BOX EP. 
court as & additions! werds. Count 

CHECK WITH OonDER Copy must a 
TIGERS MUST FURNIOH REFERENCES. 

Wisconsin 





DAIRY CATTLE 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





cows end heifers Aleo 
yearlings From oor herd of shipped direct 
from Wisconsin R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev 
erly, Wiehite Palle, Teens 20-* 
PIPER Hiroe Forme Purebred end grede Mol 
elas, production, type, pedigree sad heslth 
Let ws quote you prices on quality Meleteine 
Phone 217 Watertown, Wisconsin 5-° 
KEATING roe Farm offers large selection 
‘eerneeys sod Bwiee fresh ene 
« cows end setrietiy queiity 
cattle at beet poesible prices. Pamily im dairy 
cattle business 70 ypeare Deirymea-——buying 
e order will save you time eed money. Onli 
write For Wie veein lelephune 
* 


MOLSTEIN springer 


heifers 


Altaineen 
4i4 
KENVONM Brothers Ferm serving the dairy tarm 
or tor torty years Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows end Greet call heifers, treet 
eed close epringers, service bulls, T.B. snd 
Hangs tested. In carioad of truckload lots 
KENYON BROTHERS OV Rigis, Ulimets 
Phone higia isis 1-* 
FOR better Holstein cows end heifers write or 
ali JERS LATHROP, Dundes, lilinotes i5-* 
ATTENTION deirymen end catile dealers We 
ean tereieh you Holstein beifers to treshen this 
fall Uows of ell breeds Let we kaow your 
heeds We con supply them BOTTEMA 
FPAMMA, Bridgeport, lad. Pieintield 6266 20-° 
FOR Hale Large selection, Michigan, Wisconsin 
end Canadian dairy cows end heifers, All oni 
outetending tor type eveturmetion end 
pment Note we sell 
Urder busing 
STUCK FAKM 
5-ep! 
Holstein end (Cuermecy 
younger heifers end 


mae 
perfect wdder devel 
strietiy om quelity set 
our specially LAKELAND 
Addison, Michigac 
LARGE selection of 
springer heilers; aie 
young epringer cows 
Valperaico, indians 
REGISTERED Holsteins; cows 
Certified atcredited PAUL 
New Providence, Pennsylvania 
ag re Holstein calves. D 
j ra, Wisconsin 
neaisvenso Holstein ~=cows, heifers, calves 
+1 material, W. STRAUSS, Watertown, Wis 
REGISTERED licistelin 2 yr old helfers snd 
calves Racelient 4-11 material GROKG), 
PIPE, Wetertows, Wisconsin 9-4 
WISCONSIN and Minnesota Dairy cattle, Cholce 
Holeteia eed Guerteey dairy heifers trom 350 
te 900 pounds. Also epringing cows end heil 
ere Most of these heifers are trom artificial 
breeding sed « large sumber of them are 
vaccinated uy trom the largest 
Northwest. Write of call LINK 
HHOTHERS, LNG Misong, Wie i.’ 
REGISTERED Holsteins, Cuerneeys, sod Brown 
Hwies, All ages. J. M. MeFPARLAND, Water 
town, Wisconsin ll-apl 
HMOLSTEING and Uuerneeye—Large selection of 
choice epringers end tresh cows and heifers 
1H end Bangs tested. STANLEY BURNIN 
& SON, “Urend Hotel tor Dairy Cattle,’ Ei- 
gis, Lilinols, (Motel secommodations). Keteb 
behbed 1916. Also good selection at Cletemere 
Obla., Branch —Phone: Claremore 116 1-24 
HOLSTEIN and ‘iuernesy cattle. We will seeure 
directly trom ftarme, treeh end epringing cows 
and heifers from the beset berdse in Wisconsin 
at the lowest prices possible We contact the 
beet breeders and cheiee Holstein end (ivern 
oey cattle Alli eatile would be calfheod war 
cinated of Bangs tested and all 7.8. tested 
Set up w hendie truck and eartoad§ lots 
BSHAUY FLM STUCK FARM tee. 4, How 
502, Phone Ulympic 4-7042 Kenosha, Wie 
eousia il’ 
FOR Hale—-Kegistered Civerneey bulle by our Me 
lroneld Parme High Ophir, whose 15 nearest 
dams average 727.02 tat, end trom 400-5199 
dame; bullae by Medgerest Mernice’s Imperial, 
7 nearest dame 6065.47; quality herd sites 
eed beifers priced right. BK. L. RUSSELL, 
Hotimas « Hedgerest Farms, K.F.D, 3, Phone 
S512, Hestings, Minnesots 2." 
REGISTERED—<inerneey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Kikhorn, Wisconsin ii-* 
REGISTERED Ayrehires sed Holsteins, spring 
ing cows and heilers, Vaccinated, Acoredited 
Write, wire, phone, PRARSON BROS... Avon 
syde Parme, Waterdown, Untario, Oanads. | 


CATTLE MARKERS 


ALUMINUM, breee end 
for catalog. CBO. F. CREUTZBURG & BON 
Drawer 152-0, Wayne, Pennsy!vanis is-* 

DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chaise, brass 
tag for hofes end neck Write ter tolder, 
OOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. O,  Munt- 
ington, Indians i6.* 


___ STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


HORN wel weights, Ses per palr postpaid. Made ta 4 
eines b i\% th... and 2 ibe. Tattoo 
markers 95 25 postpaid cludes ot of num 

bottle of ink, aad tall directions, We alee 

complete line of ear tage, Beck chaine, 
inetrumestese, supplies, seerume. reme- 
dies; te tact, everything for the steckman. 
Write for tree cateleg. BRELDERS SUPPLY 
OO., Cownell Butts, lowe 1s? 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line, Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsis ed 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Milk NMouses. Por information on 
write direct to factory, MASTER 
Dept. H., Bieter Bay, Wie 2-12 


price 


CHESTER FRUBENMU 
i7-* 


heifers, ealves 
VAN OLEVE 


callhood 
desier in the 








colored plastic. Send 








bere 
earry 
veterinary 








MILK Coolers 
the finest 


PREDZR 





COW stalls, pens. steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel tence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC... Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-° 

KNIVESField Harvesters end Silo Fillers $4.50 
cach~Johe Deere, Case, Skyline, MeOormick 
Papec, New Holland. Most beler knives §5.50 
each. Highest quality. Money back guarantee 
Postpeid. AURICULTURAL KNIVES, Bald- 
wineville, N.Y ll-epl 

WOULD you like the facts shout Forage Har- 
vesting for « profit? Write tor the free tnfor- 
mation booklet chock full of facts on mechan- 
eed bervesting based of sctual farm opers 
tions in all sections of tarming USA. Write 
KRAUSE, P. O. Bos 995 Hi. Hutchinson, Kans 

OEPRESSION prices-We cell cheap. Save 50% 
to 75% on new and used Tractor Ports. All 
makes. We undersell. Describe needs. immedi 
ste quotation, BURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS 
OORP., Fargo, North Dekote. Ee 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





AGENTS WANTED 


UNUSUAL opportunity for Franchise Dealer- 
ships. Select protected territories now open for 
you, if you know end will sell and service 
dsiry terms with Chore Boy Milking Equip- 
ment. If you are sggressive, willing to work 
end enzious to establish your own business, 
then write CHORE BOY SALES DEPART. 
MENT, Fermer Feeder ©o., Inc.. Cambridge 
Oty, Indians 11-5 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HOLSTEIN Herdeman—-Young; experienced, ret. 
erence BOX 150, AOR, Knowlton, Que 
Caneds ll-spl 

EXPERIENCED, sober, reliable men ages 27 
end 18. wish to operate dairy tearm in the 
south Only things to offer are honest inter 
est end herd labor. One married with smal! 
family, is sow herdsman of 75 milking head 
Excellent references. Neither emoke or drink 
Looking to make profit for owner and selves 
Avellable September ist. BOX 49, Thurman 
Ohio. 

FARM Manager or bherdemen. Want « good 
proposition with registered Holsteins, 37 years 
old, merried, no children Two years state 
college, life time experience, ability and best 
of references. Salary or share basis. Avail- 
able October 1, 1955 or later. BOX 499, care 
Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

POSITION Wanted—-25 years old, married, no 
children. Experienced with dairy cattle. Work 
for sslary with opportunity of renting or buy- 
ing later. Write to BOX 505. care Hoard's 
Deiryman, Fost Atkinson, Wisconsin. 














FEED BAGS 


HELP WANTED 





WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
end burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
OOMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


SHAVINGS—-Baled or loose. For livestock bed- 
ding end poultry litter. Car load lots only 
For delivered price write to JAGERSON 
FURL ©O., Box 604, Neenah, Wis. 7-° 

DIRECT Shipper Quality baled hay Grade 
certificates turnished if desired Order now 
sod seve. SOHWAB BROS. MILIA, INC 
New Bavarie, Ohio. 11-* 


FERTILIZERS 


GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate avellable for immediate and 
tutere delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Llinois. 2" 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our liste are always complete. Write for tree 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading term brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consia. 6° 

STROUT Realty Catalog. Mailed free! Farms, 
homes, businesses, 35 states, coast-to-coast 
5.056 bargains described. World's largest; 55 
years service, STROUT REALTY, 7-TF So. 
Dearbora &., Chicago 5, Illinois Ld 

FOR Hale-—‘ieneral store and teed mill with 
bulk delivery truck aod van truck. Only twen- 
ty miles from Portland, Oregon, in good farm 
community Por further information write I 
|. NEWMAN, 6415 N. EB. Oalef Rd., Vencou 
ver, Wash. Phone Oxytord 58546. 10-2 

200 AGRE modern Crade A dairy farm, south- 
weet Missouri. Write BOX 65, Hermitage 
Miseourt 10-2 

OREGON farms ond ranches in our mild Wil- 
lemette Valley. Send 25¢ for our illustrated 
catalog. KINOWELL AGENCY, Box 267.M 
Corvallis, Oregon. 5-spl 

VIRGINA iivestock. dairy farms and country 
estates r M BROWNING, Realtor, John 
HM. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 10-° 

A REAL “‘homdinger’’ 280 secre level farm! All. 
modera home! Good outbuildings all painted 
white! Two miles highschool town. Only $100 
per acre. tavorable terms. A “‘top-notch’’ farm 
that must be seen to be appreciated! BAKER 
77-46. @. Crofe Palle, Wieconsin 

FOR Sale--Florida Dsiry Farm. 1.000 seres 
Main Highway. Bast Const All improved 
pastures. (irow all our own roughage and hay 
500 gal. daily contact. 67.05 CWT. 250 dairy 
cows, §40.000 in equipment. Will sell dairy 
operetion and give good lease on the land 
$60,000 cash required Profite will repay in 
veotment in 2 years. Owner retiring BOX 
505, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsia. 11-* 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN suctioncering, terms, soon. Free catalog 
REISOH AUCTION SOHOOL, Mason City, 
lowe. 23.° 

LEARN suctionsering. Term soon Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Bos 
642514, Kanses City, Missouri. td 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW Mushrooms. Collar, shed. Spare. tull 
time, peer found. We pay $5.50 Ib. We paid 
Babbitt 64,165.00 in teow weeks. Free book 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. 228, 2954 Admiral 
Wey, Seattle, Washington. 10-8 


SALESMEN WANTED 



































DAIRYMAN—One single, one married for large. 
excellent Holstein herd. List work background 
references, wage and telephone Write to 
Room 402, 300 West Washington Bivd., 7 
cago 6, Ilinois. 

FARM Manager. Experienced in dairy oikate 
sales, help, showing, breeding and making rec- 
ords. Outstanding Holstein herd. List experi- 
ence in letter sddressed tw Room 402, 500 
West Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 6-* 

WANTED — Experienced single man to work with 
purebred Jerseys. Must be machine and 
hand milker. Age 50-50. §175 per month and 
board BOX 590, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-° 

MILKER—Surge experience, married. Furnished 
house Wages $2800. CALVADA FARMS, 
Fallon, Nevada 1 l-apl 

PROGRESSIVE Dairyman interested in purebred 
cattle and development of modern techniques 
in herd management. House, etc furnished 
Farm located 20 miles out of Boston, Mass. 
BOX 504, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTEO—Dairyman for milking, ete., asleo 
capable and experienced in bottling and pas- 
teurizing 200 gallons of milk per day. Steady 
work in Central [llinois for dependable man 
with emall family. Modern house, ete. BOX 
502, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wieconsin 

WANTED Test 
steins, Sa dally, 
have experience, 
and conditions. 
GALE FARMS, 
Lebanon 4-1156 

WANTED—Deiryman to begin work at once. To 
take complete charge of Holsteia herd. 33 in 
milk--Oarnation and Burke bloodlines. Have 
hed 7 grend champions at State Fair last 5 
years. 5 miles from good town of 6,000 with 
good churches, schools, etc. Excellent climate 
In Big Horn Basin. Trans-continental Highway 
#20 goes through farm. 100 miles trom Ye! 
lowstone Park. Modern living quarters plus 
maintevance, good salary, every other week 
end off. Modern equipment, plenty of help 
available. No field work. Personal interview re 
quired Write FRANK FLYNN, Supt 
Wyoming Industrial Institate, Worland, Wyo 

EXPERIENCED Artificial Inseminator for estab 
lished area in California. Our employees know 
sbout thie ad. BOX 500, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTEDO—Married man tor general dairy farm 
work with outstanding Cuernsey herd. Eacel- 
lent salary for right man; modern home on 
paving two miles from Lincoln, Nebraska; six 
day week; and other benefits. Write to SKY 
LINE FARMS. RFD 1, lincoln, Nebraskes. 

VOUNG, agreeable married mat—interested in 
good cattle—able and willing to work 8 w 10 
hours per day, milking, washing wtensile, feed- 
ing cattle, ete. 60 purebred Helsteins in milk 
20 cow grade A barn. pipe live De Laval 

No drinking or smoking. “Wages §525 
per month plus milk 2 days per mon'h off 
2 weeks vecation with pay st end of year 
Furnished and unfurnished rentals available 
within 1 mile of dairy at §50 to §80 per 
month. OATS BROS. Fallon, Nevads 

MARRIED man on modern dairy tarm. Sure 
milkers; latest farm machinery; good home; 
all conveniences, steady employment, references 
required. O®8TVAL FARMS, R. 2. Bow 177 
Burlington, Wisconsin. Phowe 117552 

SINGLE mee for dairy tare seer Burlington. 
Wisconsin. Eacellent working sad living condi- 
tlens. Steady position, OB TVAIL FARMS. R 
2. Bex 177, Burlington, Wis. Phone 1173532 

WANTED...Working form manager with refer- 
ences, capable of handling 240 ecre farm with 
50 milk cows and young stock, ete. Also have 
place for working som. (lood salary or salary 
and commission. Modern home, WN. Iilinois 
Ove ofl detaile first letter, please. BOX 4501, 
care Hoard’s Deirymen, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


cow milker. Registered Hol- 
about 12 in string Must 
Give references. Good salary 
Southwest Ohio. BAN MAR 
Box 264, Lebanon, Ohio. Tel 





SALES opportunity with deiry supply manufec- 
turer calling on dealers and jobbers in Wis- 
consia. Diversified line tor year round soles. 
Perm beckground end sales experience neces- 
eaty. Remoeneration sbove average with oll e-- 
pense Write giving employment § references 
to SALES MOR. Boe 499, Hoard's Deirymes, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsia 112 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


LEGHORNS, Austrawhites, Minorcas, $8.95; 
Pullets, §16.95 Rocks, Reds, Wryandottes, 
Hampeshires, $6.95; Pullets, §15.95. Heavy 
Assorted, $6.45; Leftovers, $2.99. Bloodtested, 
Healthy Chicks. FOB. Catelog BUSH 
HATCHERY, Clistes, Missouri. 11-2 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Save yourself 66 2/3% 
appliances, home 





SUV wholersie direct! 
on nationally sdvertised 
wares, watches, cameras, sporting goods, gift 
wares. Big profite selling others. Free illus 
trations, WHOLESALERS MART, Box 6125D5 
Houston, Texas. 7-sp! 

PREE—‘ideas for Sewing with Cotton Bags” 

& new 24-page illustrated book of suggestions 
for making ‘sttractive clothing. household ac 
cessories, gifts, and toys from thrifty, colort 

cotton bags. 1955 Simplicity fashions for your 
Cotton Hag sewing. Send posteard today tw 
NATIONAL OCOTTON COUNCIL, Box 76, 
Memphis, Tennessee 7-sp 

NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (se 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg 
ulare) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash wit) 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 5-sp! 

$300 FOR your child's photo, all ages, if used 
for advertising purposes. Send one small photo 
for approval. Print child's and mether's name 
address on back. Returned 15 days. No obli 
gation. ADVERTISERS PHOTOS, 600-BQF 
Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 9-sp 

$200 FOR your child's photo (all ages)—if used 
by advertisers. Send one small photo for ap 
proval. Print child's and parent's name—ad 
dress on back. Photo returned. No obliga 
tion. SPOTLITE, 5880-FHD Hollywood, Hol- 
lywood 28, California. 


FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form, all 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. 14-° 

DATED Jumbo Prints in plastic bound albums, 
finest quality, ultra-fast service, prints dated 
on front border, satisfaction guaranteed; Jum 
bo or Regular size, 8 exposure roll 55-2 
each 52c, 12 exposure roll 50c--2 each 75« 
Reprints 4c each. Send for tree mailers 
MODERN PHOTO SERVICE, Box 275, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 8-5 

ROLL developed, 6 Giant prints 25c; 12-35% 
(Trial) Repyints 4c. WILLARD'S, Box 25531 
Cleveland, nio. ii-* 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Will-improve your 














TWO dozen geranium plants 
home wonderfully this summer. We will send 
them to you postpaid tor $2.50. Any color or 
mixed. BUCKLEY GERANIUM OU., Spring 
field, Illinois. 7-5 





DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lows 18-* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ili, 5-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McOLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio 2-° 

SPORTSMEN — World's Largest Kennel offers 500 
Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combina 
tion Hounds Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs 
Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOU N. 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tenn, 6- 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets Par 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson 
Michigan. i9-* 














SWINE 


10 week old pigs $12.00. All 
CLARENCE ACKER, -= 
Phone 2569-6 





FOR Sale & to 
good clean pigs 
dieton, Wisconsin 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Outside Titanium, Lead and Oil. Guar- 
$4.95 value, special fac 
tory price-—§2.25 gal Free sample. SNOW 
WHITE PAINT, Toledo, Ohio. 4-16 
HIGHEST prices and prompt payment for your 
feathers. Ship to Midwest. known for depend 
ability throughout the country MIDWEST 
FEATHER ©O., 1447 Bive Island Ave., Chi- 
cago 8, lilinois 5-° 
NEED «stationery? You will like our livestock ti- 
lustrations We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular, HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 20-° 
IRRIGATION Pipe Get the best, get Auto- 
Lock. Streamlined couplings, lifetime threads 
Sprinkler opening, spron, and gasket in each 
length. 4” «= 530° only 65¢ per foot Ask tor 
prices and free engineered proposal. MICHI- 
GAN ORCHARD SUPPLY ©O., South Haven 
Michigan. Phone 252 10-2 
SILO Inner-Seal. Paint silo before Alling. Lasts 
several seasons (Guaranteed) Free folder 
INDIANA SILO & PAINT ©O., Columbis 
City, ladiana 10-° 








PAINT, 
anteed not to peel. 
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INVEST IN 


US, DEFENSE BONDS 


Ln NOW EVEN BETTER 
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JUNE 10, 1955 


Sale Annoncements 


June 23—Jerseys. Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn 
pany Jersey Dispersal, Des Moines 
wa. Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West 
Liberty, lowa 
_July 12-—-Holsteins. Wisconsin Breeders 
Sale, Watertown, Wis. Francis Darcey & 
Sons, Sale Megrs., Watertown, Wis. 

Aug. #&-—Holsteins Wisconsin Breeders 
Sale, Watertown, Wis. Francis Darcey & 
"ons, Sale Mers Watertown Wis. 

Sept. %—Holsteins. Wisconsin Breeders 

t Vatertown, Wis. Francis Darcey & 
ons, Sale Mgrs., Watertown, Wis 





HARVEY W. SWARTZ 
ahy Cattle Auctioneer 


\ ‘ " in selecting foundation animals 


608 &. Grand Ave. Phone—Liberty 7-4170 
WAUKESHA, wis. 








tor GREATER P 










With ecc nomic conditions tighten- 
ing ou NEED Cattle that 
ave i farmers to pul money 


years and years 
s are DE- 
made 


4 for 
M kir rthorr 
PENDABLE ya ve 
t your Grandparents their 
That's be ause they ere the most PRACTI- 
eed in existence. They convert home-grown feeds 
sghage into milk, mest end butterfat most 
e ically. Milking Shorthorns are BIG, STRONG 
RUGGED 7 u get 4% milk and greatest salvage value 
f all milk sds, Their TWO-WAY bargaining power 
Treater yn a of calves means greater security 
NY world conditions. Subscribe to MILKING 
SHORTHORN JOURNAL now! Published 


monthiy. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
full year. $5.00 for three %. Bend money 
TODAY or write for FREE facts 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-C-5 §. Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


before +A 
CAL & 
and fr 








ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new oddresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 





PIONEER HI-BRED CORN CO 


JERSEY DISPERSAL 
THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1955 


At Pioneer Farm - 3 mi. N.W. on Hwy. 64 


12:00 Noon 


100 Head—PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


46 


Cows - 46 Heifers - 8&8 Bulls 


IOWA'S HIGHEST PRODUCING JERSEY HERD 


1954 


milk 


trom |} 


over 606 


wd Vace 


Calf 


Por catalog 


Herd Average-—42 cows, 501 b.t., 
Herd Sire Lilac 
jrigham herd, St 
be. fat. Highest in t 
nated 


of sale write 


Albans, Vt 


9130 
Remus Unrivaled Garwin 
Herd average 
8. over all breeds 
All T.B. & Bang’s Tested 


IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mer., West Liberty, towa 


Auctioneer—J. E 


Halsey, Dee Moines, Ta 








wit! 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


More Folks 


Are Thinking About 
Having A Herd Sire 
All For Their Own Herd 


A series of Biltmore purchases pute right tn 
the national advertising testing and 
showing of the 1,300 Registered Jersey Herd 


at Biltmore 


More Than A Hall Century 
in The Greeding Business 
We Will Help You 
Select The Best Prospects 


WRITE OR VISIT 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














ST. 





BRICHAM JERSEYS 


Both Sides Of The Pedigrees 
Of Bulls We Sell 


ARE BURSTING WITH PRODUCTION 
We Recently Sold Six Bulls 


All Out Of 
Very Good, Ton of Gola Cows 


Why Accept Less In The Sire You 


Choose To Head — Herd? 


= 


9 
é Brighen 


har m 
ALaans — 
ELBERT S. GRIGHAM, Owner 








JERSEYS 


_SERSEY BULLS 





We of ce bull calves sired by Stand 
ard Lord Basil. ka Superior Sire 4 daus., 56927 
Bt and World's Records Lord Claire Sup. Sire 

’ daus., 5522 B.F.) and out of dame with 5002 
BLE and on up. Also @ few heifer calves 


NO SUNDAY BUSINESS 
Gold Star Herd Classification Ave. 88.44% 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 








BRYN MAWR FARM OFFERS Son of Volu 


teer Rambling Lad 


of Byt 


milk 


Very (ood, 


it Oxtord Rosaire. Good plus, 10,925 
558 ib fat 


FRANK 6. ASTROTH 
R210, Se. St. Paul, Minn 


Superior sire out 
lbs 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 


Fifty-five 


every 
for lis 


The ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, 


heavy production ts back 
vung bulle and bull 


fine and priced to sell 


years of 
one of our y 
t. They are 


of 


Send 


Missouri 





Is your subscription running 


out? 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 









FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 


















JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 


Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 


Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 


Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you get greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 


Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell. 


IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 


Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys. 





















; THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB | 
! 1521 East Broad Street - Columbus, Ohio | 
i C] Please send me free literature on the Jersey Breed. ; 
Ct went te know where | can buy breeding stock. 
\ 

, HD-655 Name 
! 

Address 
| 1 
re a Po 8 rere wrx J 


Jersey and Guernsey and H 
Bome milking tx 


Choice high grade 
steins. Springers and fresh cows 
fresh later on Also bred and springer he 
All T.B. Bang’s tested. Also 6-7-8 month old 
heifers. Calfhood vaccinated. Taking orders now 
for tutore delivery Claude Thornton, PLAIN- 
VIEW STOCK FARM, R22, Box 256, Spring- 
feild, Mo, 


ifers 





Profit More 


with 


You will find in the Brown Swiss Breed what 
you want in a dairy cow today or ten years 
from today. Brown Swiss Cattle have well 
demonstrated their ability as high, consist- 
ent producers of 4 per cent milk. Under 
ordinary herd conditions, an average of at 
least 8.000 to 10.000 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk can be expected You don't need to 
be satisfied with a herd of ordinary cattle 
Buy a few head of Registered Brown Swiss 
today and you can have a good herd in a 
few years 
For more information about the breed write: 

















BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 
Registered Brown Swiss 
DAIRY COW SALE: 

500 Ibs. butterfat and up $350.00 to 

$400.00. Take your choice 

Pala-Barr Brown Swiss Dairy Farms 
R22, Barrington, tilinois 
Phone: Barrington 155M 2 








HOLSTEINS 











7 ~ 


CARNATION JIM DANDY 
Born May 20, 1954 

AN OUTSTANDING HERD SIRE BARGAIN 
ARNATION JIM DANDY Is a typical 
son of Carnation Madcap Putter 
Boy, ‘Excellent’’ son of ‘Excellent’ 
Grand Champion Frasea Butter Girl 
Wayne by Carnation Imperial Madcap 
Lad who is “Very Good” and a Gold 
Medal Sire He is a large, strong 
straight topped, deep bodied calf with 

plenty of quality and dairy character 
His dam is a daughter of ‘‘Excellent"’ 
All-American Hallrose Hazel Pride. She 
made 14.854 ibs. of milk, 536.2 Ibs. fat 
at 2 years 2 months of age. While mak- 
ing this record she made a long hard 
show cirecult through the Southern 
States. She classified “Good Plus" with 
a numerical score of 83 as a two-year- 


old. Her dam in turn is a “Very Good" 
791 Ib. daughter of “Excellent’’, Gold 
Medal Hallrose Progressor 
There are 9 ‘Excellent’ ancestors and 
3 Gold Medal Sires close up in his 
pedigree 
Write or wire for pedigree and price 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 





Dept. £59, 
1060 Stuart Buliding, 
Seattic 1, Washington 





























BORN JANUARY 3, 1955 


This month we offer this son of Carnation 
Stylemaster pictured for your com 
sideration. Carnation Stylemaster is string 
us a beautiful crop of dairy cows 

This calf is dammed by Colantha Bessie 
Fayne Lass who made 623.3 Ibs. b.f. and 
17,683 ibs. milk on 2X milking as a four 
year old. This calf is exceptionally nice 
and his sire and dam are officially classl- 


above 


fied ‘Very Good". For price and pedigree 
write 

STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
Route 12 Knoaville, Tennessee 
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ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 


Large selection young high-grade fresh, close-up 
springing MOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY cows 
and heifers always available Direct farm per 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and pro 
duction. T.B. & Bang's Tested; many Calfhood 
cinated Private daily sales. Farmer prices 
and reasonable delivery gladly quoted. Buy wit! 


onfidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded 
Distributors Dairy Cattle Specialists for 10¢ 
‘ Li : ia years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 


Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25. Ohie 


3153-57 Spring 
Night Phone: Vatiey 5024 


Office Phone: Kirby 5041 


“ART” istic Calves 











How would you like a son out of ‘Art’, 
from one of our Very good cows with 
records to 728 fat, 2X, HIR? 

“Art’ with 3 Excellents in his official 


breakdown was Grand Champion at the Na 
tional Regional Show at Memphis His 
Junior Get, (all calves), was ist prize 
at the Missour! State Fair 

His first 6 daughters to be classified, all 
as Junior two year olds, averaged 83.3% 
He is by a Very Good, Sliver Medal Type 


Sire and out of a Very Good, 781 Ib., 2X 
dam with over 100,000 Ibs. of milk #0 
far in her life 
For pedigrees, prices and other informa- 
tion on a son of Art 

Write to 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


























HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











A BLACK BEAUTY 


We offer & young herd sire born 10.5-54 with won- 








dertul type, Sire is the son of « highly proven 
Gold Medal bull The dam te also out of this 
same (icold Medal bull and she has a Good Dairy 


Type and production. Write today for tull details 








MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 
EEE 

LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 
Offer a choice selection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabat 


cow of rich 
cows with 


Lacellent 

Dame are all AR 

2x records tram 400 Ibe. as junior 2 yr. olde, up 

to 65 be. ae Several from 4% 

dame Bend for pedigrees and descriptions 

A. 4. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


Regal, trom a 757-ib. Qa 
Ormaby breeding 


mature cows 








The bull Carnation President Radar is to replace 
our Carnation Plunderer, was bern Auguet 7, 
1950. A reasonable guarantee goes with Plunderer 
and would want « buttertat tested herd ter his 
future home. We can show you around 50 of this 
oalves and hie oldest daughters will be tested this 
fall, tf you need «a young bull, let us show you 
one of his sone 


EUREKA FARMS 
Cc. £. HURLBERT Stockton, til. 








Polled Holsteins, A polled bull trom our herd ean 
give you hornless Registered Holsteins, Burke and 
Rag Apple blo A selected Pedigree ball is 


available 


diines 


THE GARONER FARM 
W. Gardner Solon Mills, i 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


many of Pabet, Carnation 
Relected from the beat 
Wieconsia where 
ined for over 40 years 


Robert 





Purebreds and grades 
or Hag Apple blood lines 
herds in the State af 
pure bred sires have been 
We cover filteen of the leading 
Wisconsin 


better 


dairy countios tr 


We keep in touch with the beet breeders of bot! 
pure bred and high grades At present there 
are especial offerings in epringing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload of truckload lots. We ser 
lee over 700 herds. Our motte le" Quality at 
the lowest prices possible 

Services wt Baird Arthur F. Bennett 
Don A. Stoutter, James L. Gordon and Reynold 


= 


can jie orders 
Telephone Liherty 7.2644 
write for intormation to 


Bennett at your 
for truck or art 
Waukesha, Wie 
INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 


tisposlition 





ade 


nein of 








Dairy Cows For Sale| 


Tl in need of good dairy cows, selected 

— Wisconsin's oldest end most thickly 
sted Holstein territory, write PRANCIA 

DAR KY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 


LLL tt te tr lh 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Not more milk... 


...MmOr more COWS... 


BUT 


MORE MILK PER COW 





WITH 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


_.. the real answer to dairy profits today 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 














JUNE 10, 1955 








“OUR WISCONSIN 
HOLSTEINS” 


Constructive line breeding 
Continuous testing for production 
Uniform high type 
Udders thet please the most exacting 

buyer 
A complete health program 
Inspection ef our herds is invited. We 
offer some choice young bull calves 
ond a few young heifers. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 














FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
_ SRESDERS ASSOCIATION 


art of Wis s dairyland. Right coun- 

ver 3 rebred breeders. Choice pure 

bred les. also good registered service age 
ills 'B rhe and Homestead breeding predominant 


Fieldmar Service. 
136') Sixth St., 


Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
LONE ROCK, wis. 


Phone 2340 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Helsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 





of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fleldman's services 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 


Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 





selected 


Carefully Holstein heifers and young 
ws, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production Also choice serviceable registered 
t 4 Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding. 
Free fieldman service 
For information write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT Columbus, Wis. 


R. 1, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALi AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de 
liver C,O.D. on your approval. 
T.B. and Bang's free, 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 

IR. 


JAY SHEAFOR, 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If youre looking for cows or heifers 

to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised 
expenses 





accompanied by 











~~ them first-handed and save 
e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 





Personal Selective Service to 


-HOLSTEIN BUYERS 


Dir reohases of registered and 

grade cattle Pers nal contact with Jefferson 

( oty breeders—tor your choice of the beat 
every price range Write or wire for com 

plete information—tree field service 

FRANK HERTEL PHONE 590 


619 ROBERT ST. FORT ATKINGON, WIS. 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come te Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial! dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county assoct 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to canoe. 
Write BAR RONCO. 
coop. ay A carrie 
SALES ASS'N BAR- 
RON, wis. 





WY 








All animals 





WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
On order. Write for information 
FRANK SWARTZ 
Phone Liberty 7-7568 
EO WEYKER 
Phene Liberty 2-2318 


HOLSTEINS 





P. 0. Box 141 


Waukesha, Wis. 





Registered springing 


cows, bred heifers and 
calves. Calfhood vaccinated Bang's cer- 
tified. 
JOSEPH SUSINA SUNNY SU FARM 
Phane - Green #14 Elkhorn, Wisconsin 








BUY HOLSTEINS 





STRAIGHT 
FROM 

“THE HEART!" 

Best selectior from 

one of the world’s larg 

est dairy counties. Over 

15,000 cattle are on 1).H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman les end 
service Yor information write Frank € 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. 
TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 35-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














GUERNSEYS 


FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
502 Mein St, Peterborough, N. MH. 


Deno 
FOR SALE 


Bull ready for service from dam with 
record of 13368-720-6yrs.-3650-2x milk- 
ing. Sired by son of Peerless Lenda 
13537-762-Sr3-306C former National Rec- 
ord and Coldspring’s Romulus Anchor, 
34 AR daughters. Also a few choice 
yearling heifers and heifer calves. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
SMITHVILLE FLATS, N. Y. 


Dew ae en 


=_> — -—-—-s——C—— 
WE HAVE AVAILABLE 


A very nice type young bull born 
November 28, 1954. 


Sire: McDonald Farms Premier. His first 
daughters in milk indicate he will be 

















one of the best sons of McDonald 
Farms Prediction. Sire of size and 
capacity 


t McDonald Farms Le Rosanna, 12581- 
701-Jr2-365C milked by machine. Ros 
anna’s dam made 13054-670-6yr-306C 
2x last year and will make about the 
same this year 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
, 800. or 900 Ib. dams reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














erage increase 
and 25 ibe tat 


Burke blood 





** Exectiont”’ 
Proven Sire 
"Gets" 


Pabst Regal 
Goid Medal 
Two All-American 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's 
of high production and good type 
by his sons and grendsons 
om 112 pairs of 246 Ibe 
Pabst Fobes Burke is « grand- 
son of Regal trom « Burke dam 


Burke-bred bulls and semen availanbie. 
Write tor pedigrees and terms 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis, All-American 2-yr-old 1954 


tranhemission 
herited 
Rega! shows an av 
milk 


ie i 


He hase 50% 





Pabst Fobes Burke 
All-American dr. Vig. 1063 


COMPLETE GUERNSEY DISPERSAL 
LITTLEWOOD FARM 


WEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18 -* 18 - “Fanm" 


- FARM 
43 pusseneD 


, “Sasne CURES 
inctuding 10 daughters of MeDenald Farms King 
King —MeDonaid 


Nicholas (Myhaven Farms Hale 
14261-700-Jr.4-365C) 

Cows in heavy flow of milk. Majority will freshen 

in earty tall. 





This ts an eppertunity te pur good producers 
for your fall and winter mith. 
For Catalogs Write 
ILLINOIS GUERNSEY 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


or 
DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Cary, tlinots 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 





from cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERR PAYMENT PLAN. out- 
ae Yorkshire hogs from sé ve 
breeding. 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 
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GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine ball calves for sale. Proven 
2 aoe and type on both sides 
of ree. These are sons of 
Me - Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A_ post 
ecard will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices 


Write Teday 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
PORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
————————oo 
GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire--grade or pure bred 
Lee Burt dman, at your service, WAU- 
KESHA 

Ass'n, W 





» fet 
OUNTY Sesame BRELDERS' 








AYRSHIRES 





Good GUERNSEYS Always 


Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help Youl 
E. (Al) VARY 

Phone 1830 - 


STERLING - tL. 














AYRSHIRES 





Ayrshire Breeders Anrocistion 
10 Center , Brenden, Vi 





FOR SALE 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALF 


from dam with Ind, State Champion &r. 2, 
2X, HIR record in milk and butterfat, also 
other calves as good or better 

RIVER BEND FARM 
R. 215, NORTH WARSAW, INDIANA 











REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulla by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Oalt- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's tree, TH accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn, 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select « 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine qual- 








ity siree—-Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa's Ra- 

diant or Fairlawn K. Princeton. They will add 

quality to your herd and they are priced right, 

Bee them at the farm. Highway #96-—-between 

Stillwater and White Bear, Minna 

SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
ESKDALE FARMS 

PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


POTENTIAL HERD SIRES 


By proven bulls and out of cows that 
are outstanding In ty and production 
At prices you can ord to pay. Write 
us for prices and pedigrees. Or if you 
can, visit our farms. 

North 


South 
Box 512, Neenah, Wis. Geox 488, Tryon, N.C. 














GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service 
able age. Sired: by Melionald Farms Pre Meivin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Oame: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 


Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibe. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-clds, 305-20 milking 
Heiter catves for club work for Sale, the blue rib 


bon kind The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDOVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THRER OF OUR REBOCISTERED AVYRSHINGS 
ARE CALVING 8O0ON, TAKE A BULI, CALI 
USE HIM UNTIL 5 YEARS OLD FREE, WHIT! 
CORKWELL A BRANDON, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





AYVAGHIRE BULL CALVES. Now ie the time to 


get that bull calf that will be old enough for 
service next Fall We have some goed ones, and 
will send pedigrees and prices on request 


STRATHGLASS FARM 
Box 71, Port Ohester, NM. Y. 








Dairy Farmers Attention! 
Did you know that the Ayrshire treed had more 
cows on herd test than any other breed’ They 
alse have doubled their registration since 1040! 
THERE MUST BE A REASON 
Why net try one or two in your milking herd 
and see the difference 
MID-STATES AYRSHIRE CLUB 


660 W. Harrison St. Ohicage 7, tH. 














) Evans 


Our First 
Daughter Of 
WIND> OW 
STYLEMASTER 


Has dust Finished With A Record Of 530 
Los. Fat, Actual, This sire i out of our Nea 
thenal Ciaes Leader, Neshaminy Mies Phett, 
Excetient, 50 Ton Producer, and with 1,096 
ive. fat in one year. 


A Sire Out Of A Stylemaster Dam 
Could Be YOUR Way Te improve Faster 
WRITE OR VISIT 
WINDROW FARMS 
5610 Highwey 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
a 





Coolidge 

















LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


Offer you the most popular bleodlines at 
prices that assure you the uimost for your 
herd sire dollar, Give us @ chance to prove 
this stetement. WRITE TODAY. 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 





WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred 

We know most of the breeders in America’ ‘ 
Dairyland and #ill give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'H. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will i? the 
value of your herds. 1.3. and Saal ‘os Serv- 
lee to buyers le tree. JEFFERSON CO. , ouenn- 
SEY BREEDERS ASEN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








AYASGHIRE BULL-—Born 3.5.54. Nicely marked 
Dam's sire is approved. Dam made 17,000 Ihe. 
mith, 483 the. butterfat as a two-year ofd. im 
ported breedin Write 

GREENFIELD FARMS 
3300 Se. 76th oF Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PROFITABLE AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Have bred and 





open heilerse, heifer calves and t |! 


calves trom Pr and the approved Oarerree 
Diamond Jim bu whose laughtere average 
11,532 M.. 4.32%, 409 F. on two times per day 
milking All cattle trom classified and ft al 
Herd Tested Dame. Write tor pedigrees and prices 


CAREFREE FARMS 
"Traditionally The Best’ NEW HAVEN, IND 











Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Prodtcing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
from First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang’s 
Control Program. Write A. é. Kiein, Mar., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 














me 

CHOICE BRED HEIFERS «yn. 
FOR SALE 

Fall calving - quolity stock. 


LAKEVIEW RANCH 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Randeiph M. & William Core 














U.S.D.A. approved 
for dairy use 


SAFELY 


Costs Ya¢ per cow 
per application 


ECONOMICALLY 


Treats a 40-cow 
barn in 1 minute 


QUICKLY 


MR. DEALER: 
Would you like to sell Lethalaire? A few desirable territories are open. Write. 


Mail the 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., WEST NORFOLK, VA., LETHALAIRE DIVISION, Dept. : 
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HANDLES BALES FASTER! ee 
PAPEC 8-BALE LIFT 


RAILOC SILO ROOFS 


Aluminum or steel construction. Patent 
Simple, easy to operate. Lifts 8 bales ed interlocking seams make it the 
from load to mow. Works on any hay strongest cold-.cupperting reef on the 
carrier, gin pole or stacker market. Easy te erect ighly storm re 


tee sistant and absolutely rain, snow and 
- Shorteville, #1 


bird tight. Fit all siles and grain bins 
See your Pope« Dealer or order from 


from 8 te 22 feet, Over 90,000 now In ase. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


Shorteville, NM. ¥., 26 S$. Senate Avenve 

indianapolis, tnd., 2927 Che ysler Rood 

Kansas City, Kan. 20 N Tyler Avenve 
Hopkins, Minn 


Complete line of sile roofs, 

chutes and sile accessories. 

Write for booklet and nome 
of necrest deoler. 


RAILOC COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. HD, Piainfield, tiinels 








DIK, MOL DEMS 21leMT GHORT 


INDICATION IS WHAT SWITCHED — 
ME OVER...'1T'S GUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS ~) 


ME TOO DAD 

FLASHING. IT'S OK OUT-ITS GHORTED 
NOW | ALWAYS KNOW THE TRUE 
CONDITION OF My FENCE CONTROLLER © 
AND THE PENCE UNE... ATA Giance! 





See Your Hardware or Implement Dealer, 
or Write fer Beeklet on Blectric Pencing 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 


1934 Quincey B., MH. E., Phemer Lt Se01 
Minneapeotie 13, Minnesota 


$27.75 


THE FENCER WEEDS WON'T SHORT! 











Can we 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


develop 


resistance to mastitis? 


Perhaps we can breed for mastitis resistance. 
In one herd, daughters of one bull may have 
far less mastitis than those of another bull, 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


ECENTLY we had an inter- 
R' esting discussion with the 
herdsman of a large dairy 
herd. He related his experiences 
with daughters of two bulls used 
during approximately the same pe- 
riod. In spite of the fact that the 
environment of this herd was good, 
only 2 of 20 daughters of one of 
the bulls remained in the herd be- 
yond the third lactation period. 

According to the herdsman, the 
main reason for their removal from 
the herd was mastitis. In contrast, 
most of the offspring of the sec- 
ond bull were still going strong in 
the milking line. 

This is not the first of such ob- 
servations. From time to time sim- 
ilar experiences have been re- 
ported 

What does it mean? 

Does it indicate that some fe- 
males inherit a natural resistance 
to mastitis while others have lit- 
tle or no resistance to infection? 
Without question, some females 
have greater resistance to udder 
infection than others 

What constitutes resistance? 

We do not know the whole story, 
but we do know some of the fac- 
tors that influence resistance. 


Infection through teat ends .. . 


There is good evidence that one 
means of infecting the milk cistern 
is through the teat opening. , This 
most often occurs when the sphinc- 
ter muscle is relaxed, particularly 
in easy milkers 

Many times susceptibility of the 
teat opening is increased when 
there is a protrusion of the lining 
of the streak canal. This condition 
is brought about by the use of 
too high vacuum or faulty milking. 
To provide more rapid milking, op- 
erators sometimes place stones or 
iron weights on the claws of the 
machines 

Excessive suction or vacuum 
causes an exposure of a small por- 
tion of lining membrane at the 
end of the teat. This aids the en- 
trance of infection into the teat 
and udder cistern. Improper milk- 
ing can change an udder with high 
resistance into one with increased 
susceptibility to infection. 

Improper milking, such as per- 
mitting the machine to remain on 
the cow too long, can cause irrita- 
tion or injury of the lining near 
the base of the teat and in the 
lower part of the milk cistern. 
Such injury, even though slight, 
furnishes an entrance for infection 
into the milk-secreting tissues. 
Without infection, excessive in- 
flammation and tissue destruction 
does not occur. 


Pendulous udders injured... 


Cows that inherit pendulous ud- 
ders are usually quite susceptible 
to trouble because such udders are 
more liable to injury. Cuts, bruis- 
es, or breaks in the skin of the 


teats and udder are other means 
of lowering resistance. 

Are there other factors of re- 
sistance? 

There probably are, but what 
they consist of we do not know. 

Milk from some cows may have 
greater bacterial properties. But 
to what extent it will destroy or- 
ganisms that cause mastitis we do 
not know. 

Likewise, there may be some- 
thing in the cell structure of some 
udders that makes them less sus- 
ceptible to attack. We need more 
research to gain this information. 
Knowing the whole story may 
prove invaluable in the prevention 
and control of mastitis 

Until we arrive at a point where 
mastitic cows can be promptly re- 
moved from the herd, or a way is 
found to increase udder resistance, 
we must be concerned with the en- 
vironment of the herd. Good en- 
vironment tends to maintain udder 
health. Poor environment lowers 
the resistance 

If udder resistance is high and 
infection is low, it indicates envi- 
ronment is good and mastitis is 
no problem. Mastitis is a _ prob- 
lem, however, if resistance 
is high and infection is high; or 
if resistance is low and infection 
is low. It is a greater problem 
when udder resistance is low and 
infection is high. 

It is excellent insurance against 
mastitis infection to maintain good 
herd environment by: 

1. Housing the herd in a clean, 
well-ventilated barn 

2. Feeding regularly, according 
to milk production and general 
condition. Avoiding heavy, or 
abrupt, or drastic changes in feed- 
ing. 

3. Providing comfortable, well- 
bedded stalls. 

4. Milking regularly and estab- 
lishing a good routine. 

5. Keeping milking machines 
and rubber parts in good repair, 
and the vacuum at the proper 
level. 

6. Eliminating injury hazards in 
yards, lanes, and pastures 

7. Avoidirig exposure of cow and 
udder to cold drafts, chilly ground 
or floors. 

If mastitis is a problem in your 
herd, use these precautions: 

1. Call your veterinarian and 
follow his recommendations. 

2. Use a strip cup daily to de- 
tect new cases. 

3. Milk infected cows last 

4. Dip or wipe ends of teats 
with a solution of pine oil or alco- 
hol following each milking. 

5. Have infected quarters treat- 
ed. 

6. Eliminate badly - diseased 
cows. 

7. Do not make a bad situation 
worse by bringing in cows with 
infected udders. 
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Another question on 
brucellosis 


We have read about some 
changes in the blood test. They 
seem to be an improvement but 
don’t know why. Can you explain 


this? How does it affect vaccinat- 
ed calves? 
Michigan. D. B. 


Tests for brucellosis have not 
been changed, but some changes 
in interpretation of the tests have 
been approved. These will aid ma- 
terially in reducing herd losses and 
controlling the disease 

In order to clarify the situation 
and the events that led up to the 
recent changes, I would like to go 
back a few years when brucellosis 
was causing greater losses than at 
present. 

Let’s assume you have a typi- 
cally infected herd and the time 
is a number of years ago. You 
have no way of knowing the infec- 
tion is there except perhaps to 
suspect its presence from a num- 
ber of late gestation abortions and 
some breeding difficulties. Your 
only recourse is to blood test the 
herd to find out. 

In such an infected herd, the 
usual findings are as follows: some 
animals will be positive which in- 
dicates they are infected; some 
will show suspicious reactions and 
some will be negative. 

One initial test in an infected 
herd does not present a clear pic- 
ture of infection insofar as the 
individuals in the herd are con- 
cerned. It does prove, however, 
that brucella infection is present. 

The reason for this is that bru- 
cellosis, like many other infectious 
diseases, passes through what is 
known as an incubation period 
This period is the lapse of time 
between the occurrence of infec- 
tion and the time disease-resisting, 
or the defensive mechanisms of the 
body become fully effective. These 
mechanisms are usually referred 
to as antibodies or agglutinins. 
The incubation period in brucellosis 
may run from a few weeks to a 
number of months 

Since the blood test serves as a 
measuring stick for the presence 
or absence of agglutinin bodies 
rather than for the disease itself, 
a single test cannot always be re- 
lied upon to establish the true 
health status of the animal. The 
animal is infected, but if the ani- 
mal is tested during the incuba- 
tion stage the blood test will not 
definitely show it. To overcome 
this situation repeated tests of neg- 
ative or suspicious reactors are 
required to establish the true sta- 
tus of the animal. 

When calfhood vaccination came 
into use, this complicated the pic- 
ture further. Calfhood vaccination 
with Strain 19 brucella vaccine has 
the distinct advantage of providing 
resistance to the disease but it al- 
so has the disadvantage of stimu- 
lating the production of aggluti- 
nins which, like those caused by 
infection, produce reactions in the 
blood 

Experience and research over a 
period of years has shown that a 


substantial number of the reac- 


tions classed as “suspects” in calf- 


VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





hood vaccinated herds, are the re- 
sult of the vaccinations. The “sus- 
pect” reactions also may arise 
from certain other infections or 
factors that cause low-titre, non- 
specific reactions. 

Yes, the statistics show that sus- 
picious reactions in clean calfhood 
vaccinated herds with good his- 
tories, may be classed as healthy 
with reasonable safety. 

Suspicious reactions in unvacci- 
nated animals must continue to be 
regarded as_ potential reactors, 
however, until proved otherwise 
by repeated blood tests. 


SUNBURNED HOGS 


I am raising registered Hamp- 
shire hogs. They get ordinary farm 
care, artificial shade, water from 
self waterers, and minerals and 
feed from self feeders. They have 
alfalfa and clover for range. 

They seem to be burned on their 
white markings. What causes that? 

I don’t know if the burn hurts 
them much but it surely does not 
enhance their looks, as it appears 
raw and sore, and I think it might 
retard them. 

What could be done for them? 

Shullsburg, Wis. W. B. H. 


It appears the superficial lesions 
on the white markings of your 
hogs are due to exposure to the 
sun after the animals have been 
sensitized to light by eating cer- 
tain substances, such as alfalfa and 
clover. Some legumes are believed 
to contain a pigment which in- 
creases the sensitivity of the skin 
to light and causes a burning as 
you describe. 

It is also possible a fungus is 
involved. Fungi sometime grow on 
plants and can be transferred to 
animals. 

Relative to treatment, we sug- 
gest you make a change of pas- 
ture or roughage and apply a pro- 


tective coating of zinz oxide or 
oil on the affected parts. If it ap- 
pears fungi are present and the 


underlying tissues are involved, we 
suggest you consult with your lo- 
cal veterinarian. 


CALF SCOURS 


I am having quite a bit of trou- 
ble with calf scours. 

Is there something to use as a 
preventive after the first few days 
following birth? Is there some- 
thing that is a sure cure? 


Dillsboro, Indiana. W.L. 8. 
Scours appearing during the 
first few days after birth usually 


are caused by an infection. To 
prevent scours from forming, the 
calf should receive the dam’s co- 
lostrum for the first three days 
If additional Vitamin A is neces- 


sary, a Vitamin A concentrate, in 
capsule form or in some other 
form, should be administered. Al- 


so, a suitable antibiotic should be 
given, either by injection or by 
mouth, for the first few days as a 
preventive or as a treatment. 

Following the procedure out- 
lined above should control the 
scouring. We suggest you contact 
your veterinarian and have him 
make a diagnosis and prescribe the 
treatment best fitted to your situ- 
ation. 
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There's room for a winter's supply of 
hay and bedding plus loose- 
housing space for 50 cows in the 
big interior of Mr. Fisher's attractive 
40 x 100’ Quonset barn. 


583 


“My Quonset loose-housing dairy barn 


helped me increase 


“My DHIA herd average jumped 
from 374 to 487 pounds the first 
year I had my Quonset loose-hous- 
ing dairy barn,” says Walter Fisher 
of Muncie, Indiana. “And I haven't 
had a single case of mastitis since | 
bought my Quonset 40 x 100° barn. 
Before that I was the veterinarian’s 
best customer.” 


One-third of the roomy interior of 
the Quonset 40 x 100° barn on Mr. 
Fisher's 340-acre farm is used for 
straw and hay storage, making it 


milk production 30%” 


easy to feed the hay in bunks just 
outside the barn, And there's still 
more than enough loose-housing 
room for his herd of 35 registered 
Holsteins. In the spring he cleans the 
manure pack out of the post-free 
Quonset interior in a hurry with a 
manure loader on one of his four 
tractors. He protects his machinery 
investment in a Quonset 24 x 36’ 
machinery storage building com- 
plete with shop, and he safely dries 
and stores-——or seals —his corn or 
small grain in a Quonset 16 x 28’, 


Quonset buildings are easily financed through the Quonset Purchase Plan. 


Depreciation and maintenance are held to a a 


a minimum on four tractors and other 
machinery in Mr. Fisher's Quonset 


24 by 36’ machinery storage buildi 


This Quonset 16 grain storage 
building with equipment for drying 
grain with unheated air gives 

Mr. Fisher storage space for two 
tractors when it's not full of grain. 


ng. 


Mr. Fisher looks at the 1,500 bushels 
of wheat he dried—and stored— 

in his Quonset 16 without the loss of a 
single bushel from spoilage. 


Fanm for the Futune...with Quonmet” 


Stran- Steel Division, 
NATIONAL STEEL 


“Tas” 
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| GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP., Ser 
| Please send me the latest literature 
| and the name and address of my nea 
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Name __ 





Address 


City or County 


-—~ GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


2 


an-Steel Div., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Ecorse, Detrott 29, Mich. 


CORPORATION 











on eng for farm service buildings 


rest Quonset dealer. 
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MORE DAIRYMEN BUY HORE ARE A FEW OF 
DARI-KOOL BULK MILK COOLERS Biieweo oe 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND Taidhed ow mith 


FROM COAST TO COAST 

plant recommended 

a DARI-KOOL,” 
BULK MILK COOLER 


® "| like my: DARI-KOOL 
rty so well, | am buying 


x a second one, 


p 











'/ get economical, 
fast cooling and 


Beware! NO FROZEN MILK,” 


AND CAN 








Milk may be poured or 
piped to the cooler. 


It Costs Less To Cool Milk With A DARI-KOOL 


Milk is cooled to below 38 in less than one hour, assur- 


Al 7 * 
ing a lower bacteria count and better milk. Producers We re certainly happy 


operating Dari-Kool bulk milk coolers enjoy increased we chose a durable 
profits with less work and lower handling costs. . 
easy-to-clean, 


Dari-Kool is the top quality, self-contained cooler. There's tai 
nothing else to buy. No expensive, remote compressor pe egal 
“7 


units to install. Dari-Kool tanks are built of stainless 
steel inside and out, for many extra years of trouble-free 
operation. 





Shown above DKS-250, 250-galion capacity. Also available 
in 100-, 150-, 200-, 300-, 400-, 500-, and 700-galion capacities. 











Dari-Kool tanks are easy to clean and may be sanitized 





DARI-KOOL'S ICE BANK AND with hot water without damage or explosion. Dari-Kool’s 
GLACIAL WATERFALL rigid, 10-gauge, “bridge-frame” construction assures 
ASSURE FAST COOLING accurate milk calibration at all levels. All tanks are 
tenes chactel aan ‘fom reg * electronically calibrated at the factory. Dari-Kool’s farm- } DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. lands Then An 
sides and bottom of milk tonk. Lerge ice bonk proven superiority has made Dari-Kool America’s most {| 1444 E. WASHINGTON AVE. “3 ‘a Kg 


exures on emote supely of leo water. MEE be copied bulk milk cooler. Compare features, compare { °- 2. Sox 457, Dept. 54 


cooled foster than by any other method. Re- : ; ; . + MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
member—there’s no frozen milk in a Dari-Kool! quality, compare price and you'll buy a Dari-Kool. ' 

* Please send me without ob- 

, ligation, complete informa- 

; tion on the advantages of 


* Dari-Kool bulk milk cooling. 


DARI-KOOL Meets All 3A Sanitary Standards 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY rown Ho 


Pete en eee eee e 


1444 £—. WASHINGTON AVE. + P.O. BOX 457 * MADISON 1, WIS. 





